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The two years that have marked the notable increase in home econom- 
ics research since the passage of the Purnell Act have been a great ex- 
perience. That it has been a highly instructive and profitable one for 
all who have participated in it no one can doubt, least of all those who 
have had the responsibility of organizing the new investigation and get- 
ting it under way. For in this period of realization, generalities and in- 
tangibles have given way to the more definite and concrete questions of 
what should be done, how to do it, and where to recruit the forces for 
research. These matters have occupied much attention with a result 
that is most gratifying. 

While it will be admitted that there have been some false starts, some 
lost time and delays, on the whole these have not been more than was to 
be expected, for research can not suddenly be increased many hundred- 
fold without involving some of the effects of the amateur. The main 
thing is to take full advantage of this preliminary experience, and as 
rapidly as possible prepare to meet the requirements of sound investiga- 
tion and of growth. This will mean the promulgation and acceptance 
of proper conceptions of research and what it implies. 

In its early stages research in any subject tends to be of rather elemen- 
tary character, and the essentials which characterize it and its aims as 
a scientific activity may be somewhat obscure to the inexperienced. It 
may be confused, for example, with the layman’s viewpoint and the 
ends he seeks. The terms “experiment” and “investigate” are in pop- 
ular use, referring to attempts to advance individual or collective in- 
formation by quite superficial means. The rank and file speak of 
“making an experiment,” meaning to try out different things or ways to 
see if one is better suited to the purpose than another—not to get at the 
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reason or to add an exact general fact but for personal information or 
advantage. Man’s experience is composed of such personal trials and 
experiments, made without definite control and resulting largely in 
personal opinion. In time this may become a recognized empirical fact. 

Similarly, the layman “investigates” various subjects, meaning that he 
looks into them personally, becomes familiar with them, and receives what 
he considers a basis for judgment. He “investigates” a new route or a 
tract of country with which he is not familiar, or the extent to which a 
practice in his region is profitable, or attempts to verify by personal ob- 
servation something that has been told him. He may investigate by 
reading, or he may attempt to get a personal opinion by an examination 
or a rough enumeration. 

This popular view of experimenting and investigating seems some- 
times to influence the manner of thinking about a research project in a 
practical field. It is reflected in the subjects and methods of project 
outlines—the purpose to deal with large many-sided questions rather 
casually, as if they could be solved as a whole, with more emphasis on 
superficial impressions than on sound conclusions. This is not peculiar 
to the subject of home economics, but it fails to comprehend what re- 
search implies. 

Research is another name for investigation, and in most lines it em- 
ploys observation, trial, and experiment; but these differ from the every- 
day variety by being so framed, directed, and controlled as to disclose if 
possible a scientific fact, one expressing an exact situation and taking 
into account the limiting or modifying conditions surrounding it. The 
means employed is known as the method of science, characterized by 
an orderly, thorough, and exact procedure. In this sense investigation, 
experiment, and the gathering of observations deal with things that have 
some degree of permanence, are definitely characterized and measureable, 
such as natural phenomena or a condition that has become static. 
Account is taken, not only of the individual observations and facts, but 
of their relationships to one another or to their surroundings, in order 
to understand them and what they signify, and if possible to throw light 
on the causes and the reasons for them. The conclusions from such in- 
quiry may be assumed to be more reliable and far-reaching than common 
experience, which has no standing in science until tested and verified. 

So it will be evident that the approach, the motive, and the method 
in research are quite different from those employed in every-day life, and 
this fact affects the manner of thinking about a subject for research. 
The more practical the question, the more carefully it may need to be 
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studied to determine what it embodies and by what avenues and divisions 
it may be approached. The motive is significant because it expresses 
the strivings and the goal of the worker and conditions his efforts. In 
a given case it may differ widely: in a food study, for example, the act- 
uating motive may be to make an addition to or strengthen some point 
in the theory of nutrition, to ascertain comparatively some practical im- 
provement for the time and place, to accumulate routine data without 
any particular design but in the hope that they may be useful, or to 
accomplish some other purpose. 

Routine operations are not to be confused with research, no matter 
how technical they may be. The following through of a professional 
technique is not necessarily a searching process. The making of chemical 
analyses is a routine operation after the method has been worked out, 
although the use to be made of the analyses, the selection of those 
necessary, and the adaptation of the process to the object in view may 
make the operation not only a means but an essential part in investiga- 
tion. Carrying out the field work of a survey may be purely routine, 
as much as the taking of a census,—and sometimes has been; but the 
intelligent inquiry injected by the investigator and the things he discerns 
apart from the mechanical formula of his questionnaire rob it of its rou- 
tine and, with the use made of the data, may raise the work to research 
grade. 

Similarly there is a distinction to be observed between research and 
a service. The civil engineer, for example, surveys a piece of land, de- 
termining accurately its boundaries and area, and in so doing adds a new 
fact, one scientifically verifiable. But he has done no research; he has 
performed a technical operation, applying something which science has 
taught and thus rendering a service it has made possible. A survey of 
the food habits in a region, on the other hand, if designed to be a piece of 
research will aim not merely to get data on what the people eat, but to 
form an accurate idea of the adequacy of the diet in kind and amount, 
its relationship to health and vigor, the possible means of improving or 
cheapening it, and to learn everything possible about the subject that will 
not merely help the families in question but add to general knowledge 
of nutrition. And so it must include the study of conditions other than 
food which have a bearing on the subject, determine the amount of such 
data necessary to validity, and try to get an accurate, reasoned gen- 
eralization. 

There is this difference, then, between service and investigation, that 
one is routine, dependent on individual skill or knowledge or both, while 
the other is a searching for new knowledge in order to make it usable. 
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Research proceeds by means of securing facts. These are the bases 
of evidence, and the evidence is the foundation of conclusions and gen- 
eralizations. But facts differ greatly in their research value, and they 
need to be determined scientifically even though they may relate to the 
practice of a people or their traditions. The interest in individual facts 
lies rarely in themselves, but in how they may be combined into a gen- 
eral fact or truth. Furthermore, facts differ widely in their value in ad- 
vancing a piece of research. Even among well-established ones some 
have no reach and teach nothing beyond themselves, while others mark 
a definite step in advance and suggest things which they do not reveal. 
Such facts as the latter not only give insight but foresight. 

This visualizing of the kind of facts needed for advancing an investi- 
gation and the selection of those applicable gives direction to the ac- 
cumulation of facts by going after those specifically needed. This nat- 
urally requires alertness and ingenuity, and it will guard against routine 
or continued accumulation beyond the point necessary. ‘The use of 
conventional methods is no excuse for the research to become conven- 
tionalized. 

The fact that research is not static but a process of development 
suggests another consideration. In almost any subject in which inves- 
tigation is active, the status of inquiry is in constant state of change, as 
the result of advances and the effort to make further progress. So if 
one would make a contribution the actual status of a subject should be 
studied first, and the project then framed so as to add a new point or 
suggest a new idea. It is in this way that progress is made—not by the 
indiscriminate and continuous accumulation of data or repetition with- 
out considering the need and the reason for it, but as far as possible by 
suiting the means to the desired ends. 

There is a tendency sometimes for research to become stereotyped, to 
follow well-beaten paths, repeating in a different locality what has been 
done many times elsewhere. The continued accumulation of evidence 
without a definite reason or purpose lacks originality and becomes little 
more than a demonstration. The opportunity for advancing the sub- 
ject is lost, as if there were nothing more to be done. 

There is small danger of exhausting a subject if the research is forward- 
looking; it is what the investigator is able to put into it that makes it 
forward-moving. ‘This implies ability to grow with his problem, which 
is a very important essential. 

This view of research and its qualities naturally leads up to the dom- 
inant element in it, the individual. Already he is seen as the first and 
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foremost essential. Upon him will depend the initiation and the pros- 
ecution of investigation that is sound and constructive, guided by clear 
conceptions and motives. 

To the person with taste for it, research is the most fascinating pur- 
suit imaginable. But it is one of the most exacting pursuits, and it 
makes large demands on individual qualifications comprised in natural 
aptitude, training, and standards. ‘The enlarged opportunity and the 
appeal which even a superficial understanding of it may make probably 
have attracted some to the new field who, without realizing it, were not 
fully equipped for it. ‘These have had to learn in part both the spirit 
and the substance of research after they entered the work, and thus have 
been under a considerable handicap at the start. The extent to which 
this handicap is overcome and resourcefulness developed only time and 
individual attitude will tell. 

Enthusiasm has been much in evidence but not always a helpful guide. 
It may spring from desire without appreciation of what is involved, and 
hence of personal limitations. It can not, of course, take the place of 
the ripened judgment which comes through training and intimate con- 
tact with research. ‘The need for a frank realization of individual limita- 
tions, and of the fact that apprenticeship may be a desirable prerequisite 
to the assumption of leadership, is one of the lessons that stand out clearly. 

Overconfidence and deficient preparation are likely to lead not only to 
loss of time but to efforts which are disappointing or even abortive. In 
such cases subjects are not thought through as to ways and means, or 
the technique mastered as a preliminary. ‘This sometimes has been 
illustrated, for example, in new vitamin research. Despite the extensive 
literature on this subject and its advanced status, the field has been en- 
tered by some with Jittle preparation and with surprisingly little de- 
tailed knowledge of the technique, the number of animals needed,the 
proper administration of the foods under test, and similar elementary 
matters. ‘These have had to find their way at the expense of their sta- 
tion work, with much loss of time and often with results that will need 
careful checking. One danger is that unless the general grade of the 
vitamin research is maintained on a parity with that in the older estab- 
lished laboratories it may fall into disrepute. 

‘The opportunity for a career in research ought to be a spur to take it 
seriously and to prepare for a growing part init. ‘This usually will mean 
special study. 

One of the most fundamental and permanent products of advanced 
study is the development and quickening of the spirit of research. The 
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knowledge added to the individual equipment by advanced systematic 
study is an asset not to be underestimated, but the opportunity to come 
under the tutelage of a master mind, to understand how questions are 
framed and broad facts developed, and to imbibe something of the spirit 
which lies back of research, transcends all else in importance, for it rep- 
resents a new growth and a new means of further self-advancement. 

Similarly the quickening of the spirit of research is one of the primary 
advantages of association with other workers and of attendance on sci- 
entific meetings. Such contacts, if of the right kind, are a spur which 
keep the investigator stimulated, and make him exacting of himself. 

Research tends toward specialization. It leads the investigator from 
the general to the specific. In a subject so comprehensive as home eco- 
nomics, one can not expect to know intimately the whole field, the latest 
contributions and methods, and the advanced theories. If he is to 
press steadily forward, he must concentrate sooner or later on some par- 
ticular branch, so that his knowledge and judgment will be that of an 
expert and his speculation not too widely scattered. The teacher may 
have to cover a broad field, and hence must keep posted in a general way 
over the whole range of it; but reseach follows narrow paths, especially 
after it gets well under way, and is increasingly intensive and specialized 
as it advances. These things point toward selective discrimination in 
advanced study and in reading,—not too narrowly but in accordance 
with the position of the worker and the character of his research. 

In a word, therefore, research is what the individual makes it, his mo- 
tives and what he is able to put into it. Its character reflects his 
strivings and the goal he has set; and largely these determine whether 
the result will be a statement of a case, an analysis of a situation, a simple 
comparison, or the evolution of a general fact. 

Standards, outlook, motives, and procedure are prime factors in de- 
fining research, and they follow and qualify one another like the links in 
achain. The standards reflect the attitude toward research, the spirit 
and qualities developed out of training, experience, and natural aptitude. 
The outlook gives the vision of problems and their analysis so that they 
can be attacked as effective working parts. Upon the standard and out- 
look largely will depend the underlying motive—the aim, the penetration, 
and the reach of a piece of work, whether it be a survey or a laboratory 
investigation. And these together will underlie the procedure, determin- 
ing the methods selected or devised, the extent to which the mechanics of 
them are supplemented and the design exercised in searching out key 
facts. 
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All of these qualities will be recognized as more or less personal and 
individualistic. Each is aroused, stimulated, and strengthened by train- 
ing that is broad and intensive and develops independence; but the 
individuality remains a large and often latent factor. Upon it depends 
how hard one will think and how much imagination and initiative one 
will inject into the routine of investigation. These qualitities rarely can 
be predicted, and hence demonstrated zeal and ability carry large weight 
in the selection of workers, especially for independent positions. 

Passion for excellence is at the base of the best work in science, as it 
is in art and literature. The investigator needs to cultivate this pas- 
sion, to feel something of the divine fire burning within him; if he does 
he will seek to keep it burning and let it be reflected in the motives and 
the plan of his research. He must lay within himself the foundations for 
continued growth, and then maintain the contacts which will stimulate 
and quicken it. 
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SUPERVISION AND LIVING CONDITIONS EN COLLEGE 
SORORITY HOUSES 


A. GRACE JOHNSON 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis 


Greek letter organizations are doing much to solve the housing problem 
in American colleges and universities, yet little is known either regarding 
the extent and nature of the control exercised by the institutions over 
the society houses, or regarding the actual living conditions found in 
them. The writer’s work as budget advisor to sororities at Oregon 
Agricultural College proved influential in standardizing rates for rooms 
and board and in putting the finances of the sororities on a systematic 
basis, and led her to make studies of certain other features of the general 
situation.! The facts here presented were gathered from two sets of 
questionnaires, one of them sent to colleges and universities and the 
other to chapters of national Greek letter organizations for women. 
They do not pretend to give a complete picture of the situation, but they 
may serve to call attention to a somewhat neglected subject. 

The first of these two studies was planned to show what control and 
assistance the educational institutions were giving to these voluntary 
organizations in their attempts to provide members with living quarters. 
The questionnaires went to 170 institutions, mainly state universities and 
colleges but including a selected group of privately endowed institutions. 
Replies to at least some of the questions were received from 83 per cent 
of the schools. 

Location. One hundred and eighteen replies were received to the 
questions concerning location. Of these 55 per cent indicated that the 
institution exerted some control over such conditions as distance from 
the campus or inclusion within a prescribed fraternity zone. 

Rented houses. It is a common experience of student societies housed 
in rented buildings to feel themselves at the mercy of their landlords and 
to have landlords charge rent sufficient to cover every possible item of 
cost, including that of the supposed uncertainty of payment from tenants 
whom the landlords consider irresponsible young people. Nevertheless 
only 27 per cent of the schools answering questions about rent mentioned 
giving any supervision to rental charges or length of lease. This small 
proportion is the more surprising when one considers that difficulties 

1 The Oregon plan and the research done in connection with it are reported in a thesis 
presented by the author at Teachers College, Columbia University, in part fulfillment of the 
requirements for a master’s degree. 
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between landlords and student tenants bring criticism on the institution 
and that such trouble could probably be forestalled by supervision of the 
contracts. 

Purchase of house. It often happens that a student organization under- 
takes the purchase of a house without adequate preliminary financial 
planning. In many such cases the institution has to come to the aid of 
the society later by suggesting a plan or budget by means of which the 
members can pull themselves out from under a long-standing mortgage. 
In spite of the frequency of such cases, however, 65 per cent of the 112 
institutions which answered questions on the point said that they gave no 
supervision or assistance to student groups hoping to purchase houses. 

Specially-built houses. Plans for purchasing land and building houses 
are frequently adopted by student organizations with the same lack of 
preliminary financial arrangement that is found in the purchase of houses. 
Moreover, the houses so built are often unsuited to the needs of the so- 
ciety; a common mistake is to provide a place too expensive in construc- 
tion and up-keep for the pocketbooks of the members. Here again, the 
replies to questions about the supervision or aid given in such cases 
indicate that many institutions assume no responsibility in the matter. 
Of the 106 institutions that replied, 66 per cent gave no assistance with 
the financial arrangements of the student groups and 70 per cent did 
nothing to see that the house plans were adapted to the needs of the 
society. Of the institutions reporting some control, one requires that 20 
per cent of the total cost shall be cash in hand before building operations 
are begun, another puts the amount at 25 per cent, and still another at 
30 per cent. A few institutions will underwrite a bond issue floated by 
the organization provided certain requirements have been met, and in a 
few cases an institution has loaned organizations a certain proportion 
of the amount necessary. " 

Living costs. The replies to questions on this subject show that the 
institutions give practically no supervision to the cost of living in the 
houses of Greek letter organizations. Two institutions reported that 
living costs were uniform in all society houses. Several stated that costs 
in such houses were reasonable in comparsion with those in dormitories. 

In general this study seems to indicate that very few colleges and uni- 
versities recognize that they have a responsibility for the housing stand- 
ards of the Greek letter organizations which are undertaking the task of. 
providing quarters for the sudents of the institution. 

The other study was planned to show actual housing conditions in 
college Greek letter societies for women, and is based on returns from 
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questionnaires sent to 500 chapters of national sororities, of which 38 
per cent replied. No attempt was made to collect definite statements 
of cost because figures so gathered would be likely to be inaccurate. The 
schedule of questions was drawn up rather in the hope of revealing general 
tendencies, as toward over-crowding, provision for privacy, study, rest, 
and relaxation, safety in case of fire, and quarters for employes. In 
considering information collected by the method here used, one must 
bear in mind the fact that the replies were made by the persons most 
interested to give a favorable impression, and that conditions may have 
represented as a little better than the actual. 

Suitability of houses. To get some notion of how well suited the 
sorority houses were to the purpose for which they were used, a question 
was included as to whether they had been specially built or remodelled 
for the society. Sixty-three were found to have been built for their 
present purpose. Of the 115 not specially built, 74 have been remodelled 
and 41 have not been remodelled to adapt them to the needs of the 
students. 

Value of house. On half of the houses reported the valuation was 
placed between $15,000 and $40,000, with a median of $25,000. Some 
of the newer houses cost from $65,000 to $75,000, and one was valued at 
$100,000. It was among the houses in the upper range of cost that the 
best fire protection and the greatest provision for individual privacy were 
found. 

Method of financing. ‘The questionnaire listed some of the more popu- 
lar schemes for financing the purchase or building of Greek letter society 
houses, and chapters that owned their houses were asked to check the 
methods used. In the great majority of cases several methods had been 
adopted, sometimes as many as seven. In order of popularity came the 
monthly payment plan, the temporary mortgage, gifts from alumne, 
gifts from student members, loans from alumnz, loans from the national 
organization, and loans from student members. 

Rental costs. Less than half of the chapters reporting were housed in 
rented buildings. The rent paid by half of these was between $1100 and 
$2100 a year, with $1300 as median. These figures suggest a tendency 
to pay low rent in order to save money for building. 

Student rooms. The prevalent type of room for students is usually 
different in houses with and without sleeping-porches. When the latter 
are provided, the room usually has no sleeping arrangements and serves 
only for study and dressing. In both types the floor space in rooms for 
one or two girls was 100 to 125 square feet, an amount which would be 
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considered inadequate according to usually accepted standards. In 
some houses 3, 4, 5, and even 6 girls were using one room; no matter what 
the size of such a room it cannot provide adequate privacy. 

Sleeping porches. While these appear to be growing in popularity, it 
is interesting to note that the modal area per person was found to be 
between 20 and 30 square feet, indicating the use of double-decker beds. 
These of course economize space but do not allow much privacy and may 
raise the question of adequate ventilation. 

Clothes closets. A closet to each student was reported for about 33 
per cent of all the rooms, housing 25 per cent of all the students considered 
inthestudy. Thirty-eight per cent of the rooms, with 39 per cent of the 
students, showed an average of one closet to two girls, while 16 per cent 
of the rooms, housing 26 per cent of the girls, had one closet to every 
3, 4, or 5 girls. Of 16 rooms housing 5 girls each, 9 rooms had 1 closet, 
4 rooms had 2, 2 had 3, and 1 had 5 closets. There were no closets in 
8 one-girl and 12 two-girl rooms, and in 1 three-girl and 1 four-girl rooms. 

Tub and shower baths. One bath fixture to every 6 or 7 students was 
found the modal ratio in this study, but in 15 houses it was one fixture 
to from 16 to 23 students. The ratio recommended by the American 
Association of University Women in its “Report on Housing Of Women 
Students at College” is one fixture to 4 persons. In the ratios for the 
present study tubs and showers are counted together. Seventy-two 
houses reported both tubs and showers; as they were among the newer 
buildings this shows a decided tendency toward installing shower baths. 

Toilet provisions. The most common ratio found in this study was 
one toilet to from 4 to 7 students, an indication of an encouraging trend in 
this respect. It was, however, discouraging to note that in 39 houses 
the number of students per toilet was over 10, and sometimes as high as 
23. 

Social and living quarters. It may safely be said that most of the 
houses provided ample facilities for the social life of the students and 
their friends. This point was not studied in detail but there is reason to 
believe that in some cases the provision made for this is out of proportion 
to that for individual privacy and comfort. A library was reported from 
a very few houses; a sun parlor was occasionally found, and in one case a 
roof garden. 

Guest rooms. Guests are so frequent in sorority houses that one would 
expect to find the guest room almost universal. This did not prove to be 
the case, however. Guest rooms were found in only 36 per cent of the 
houses reporting. 
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Chapter room. This room was found in many of the newer houses, 
but it is interesting to note that 31 per cent of those reported were located 
in the basement. 

Kitchen and dining room. No adequate information was obtained 
regarding these rooms but it may be well to call attention to the fact 
that 15 houses reported basement kitchens and 11 reported basement 
dining rooms. 

Laundry. Forty-two per cent of the houses reported a laundry, in all 
cases located in the basement. The data do not show the suitability of 
the room or the adequacy of the equipment. 

Cleaning closets. Suitably located closets for general cleaning supplies 
are recognized as essential to efficient housework. Of the 190 houses 
reporting, 50 had no such closet, 90 had 1, 27 had 2, 14 had 3, and 1 had 
4 closets. 

Coat closets. A coat closet on the first floor near the entrance and 
living rooms is considered a necessary convenience in almost every home. 
Hardly half of the houses in this study are provided with such closets. 

Trunk rooms. No storage room for trunks was found in 21 per cent of 
the houses reporting; 65 per cent reported 1 trunk room; 14 per cent 
reported 2; while 1 house had 3. 

Fire protection. Special attention was paid to this point, which is of 
special importance in buildings occupied by a large group of persons. 
The returns showed that 50 per cent of the houses were built of wood, 
and 61 per cent were roofed with wooden shingles. Only 9 per cent had 
fire-proof stairways. More than half of the houses reported fire escapes, 
but some of these were of wood or rope. The lack of adequate escapes 
does not seem to be generally offset by the presence of fire extinguishers 
and fire hoses. Waste paper and laundry chutes were found in 37 houses: 
and in 16 cases these were not made of fireproof material and thus consti- 
tuted extra fire hazards. 

Housing for employes. Among the houses reported on, 77 provide 
sleeping quarters for employes; these include 113 bedrooms for 164 em- 
ployes. In 40 houses these sleeping quarters are located in basement 
or cellar; in 28 on the first floor; in 3 on the second; and in 6 on the third. 
Very few houses provide other living rooms for employes. In many 
houses no separate bath and toilet facilities are provided for employes, 
who share those for students and thus increase the ratio between users 
and fixtures. When separate facilities are provided they are most often 
located in the basement. 
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Conclusions. ‘These studies, fragmentary as they are, are sufficient to 
show the need of more comprehensive ones. Though the results give a 
picture somewhat better than might be expected by those familiar with 
actual conditions in certain places, the situation here shown cannot be 
called generally satisfactory. It is to be hoped that colleges and univer- 
sities will soon make impossible some of the conditions that now exist 
in Greek letter houses, and that home economics departments will be 
encouraged to demonstrate the value of their budget theory by helping 
to work out some systematic methods of fraternity finances, and by aiding 
to put into practice suitable standards for wholesome living conditions. 
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HAND SEWING ABILITY AMONG COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN AND SENIORS 


LOUISE WILSON AND ALICE M. DONNELLY 
Ohio State University 


In attempting to diagnose the faults commonly found in the teaching 
of clothing courses in colleges and high schools, three important ques- 
tions present themselves: Is the proper emphasis placed on developing 
skill in constructive stitches in high school and college home economics 
courses? What relation does the degree of skill in the performance of 
these stitches bear to the amount of previous instruction in sewing? 
What, if any, is the correlation between speed and skill in performing the 
stitches? The study here reported was undertaken in the hope of answer- 
ing these questions. 

To determine how much students improve while in college in ability 
to make the basic stitches, a freshman and a senior group were compared. 
The freshman class was composed of fourteen girls; some of them had 
had no sewing instruction in school while others had had school instruc- 
tion varying from one-half year to three years. The senior class was 
composed of thirty-three members, the majority of whom were preparing 
to teach, and all of whom had had two previous sewing courses in college. 

The Murdoch Hand Sewing Measurement Test (1) was given to each 
group, the directions being read to the class and the order of the stitches 
placed on the board. Before the test started, opportunity was given to 
ask questions. Many students in each class were unfamiliar with the 
combination stitch, so the method of making it was demonstrated. By 
mistake, the directions for the running stitch were omitted when the test 
was given to the senior class, so that the time given for the seniors rep- 
resents only four stitches completed, while that for the freshmen repre- 
sents the completion of five stitches. Each stitch was scored separately 
by means of the Murdoch Analytic Sewing Scale (2), and the average 
taken in each case, so that the results are more nearly comparable in the 
two classes. The scores were then checked and the samples re-scored. 
The results are summarized in table 1. 

The figures in table 1 seem to indicate a definite correlation between 
the amount of instruction in sewing and the degree of proficiency attained. 
Although the group with two to three years shows only a very slight im- 
provement in quality as compared with the group with one year or less, 
there is a definite gain in speed. 
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TABLE 1 
Hand sewing of college freshmen: showing comparative speed and quality of work by groups of 
students classified according to amount of previous instruction in sewing 


sropewrsix | arviovs meravcrion | | | 
+ None 9.6 7.9 11.8 23.75 
6 One year or less 12.6 10.6 13.9 22.0 
4 2 to 3 years 12.7 10.5 15.0 20.75 


The senior class was divided into seven groups according to the length 
of time required to complete the test. The average scores for each group 
are shown in table 2. 

TABLE 2 


Hand sewing of college seniors: showing comparative scores of groups of students classified 
according to the amount of time used 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN GROUP TIME REQUIRED AVERAGE SCORE 
minutes 
3 20 14.3 
7 25 13.4 
4 30 13.7 
6 35 14.1 
6 40 14.0 
5 45 14.1 
2 50 14.0 


A study of table 2 shows that the group which made the highest average 
score completed the work in the shortest time. The same result was 
found in the freshmen class, which agrees with the findings of Clara M. 
Brown in a study made several years ago (3). 

A comparison of the scores of the seniors and the freshmen brings out 


several interesting points. 


Seniors Freshmen 
35 minutes 22 minutes 
50 minutes 27 minutes 


Although the seniors made consistently higher scores, their rate was 
much slower than that of the freshmen. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that the seniors felt that they had a reputation to maintain, and 
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therefore took more pains with their work. However, the fact that the 
group in both classes making the highest average score completed the 
work in the shortest time leads us to believe that some of the senior class 
have been allowed to form the habit of sewing slowly. In this connection, 
an interesting experiment was performed by a member of the senior class 
who made a score of 15.5, taking forty-five minutes to complete the test. 
The test was repeated with the aim of increasing the rate as much as 
possible. The second test was completed in sixteen minutes with a 
score of 13.3. In this case, it certainly would be worth while to sacrifice 
a little on the quality of the work in order to increase the speed. 

The evidence presented here cannot be considered conclusive, owing 
to the limited number of cases. However, we believe the following 
general inferences are sufficiently probable to be worth noting: 

1. Emphasis in college sewing courses should be placed upon improving 
the speed as well as the quality of the work. It should thus be possible 
to improve the rate without appreciably lowering the quality. 

2. In general the quality of the work improves in proportion to the 
number of years of sewing instruction, although there are striking ex- 
ceptions. The Murdoch Scale should be very helpful in classifying 
freshman girls, so that the more skillful students may be allowed to take 
more advanced work, at least in so far as hand sewing is concerned. 

3. The correlation between speed and skill in hand sewing seems to be 
a positive one. This fact should point the way to improvement in our 
home economics courses, so that the familar criticism that “‘school sewing 
courses are of little value because the work is so slowly done” may be 
silenced. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN COBB, KENTUCKY! 


RONELLA SPICKARD 
Versailles, Kentucky 


The rural high school plays a part in the life of its community very 
different from that of the high school in the town or city; it is about the 
only factor that can vary the daily grind of rural life, while the life in the 
towns and cities is influenced by many factors other than the schools. 
Some of the things that have been done in a rural high school in western 
Kentucky may be of interest as showing the relation of home economics 
to community work. 

The little village of Cobb, in the southern part of Caldwell County, has 
existed for more than half a century and its general physical appear- 
ance today differs but little from what it was during the Civil War, 
save for the presence of the Illinois Central Railroad Station and a 
modern and up-to-date high school building. In the early days Cobb 
consisted of the country store and the blacksmith shop. When the 
railroad arrived, the village became the outlet for all the country round 
about, and finally in 1920 the County Board of Education established 
the high school which has wrought such great changes in the life of the 
community. 

When it was first constructed the school building consisted of two 
rooms which could be made into four by closing folding doors, and a 
basement room 20 feet by 24 feet. It was through this little unceiled, 
unfinished basement room, known as “the dugout,” with its four win- 
dows 15 by 18 inches, that home economics made its advent into the 
rural schools of Caldwell County in 1923. The equipment consisted 
of one desk about eight feet long, one two-burner oil stove, and a tiny 
laundry stove with which the room was heated. When school opened 
in the fall of 1924, the Board of Education furnished two four-burner 
oil stoves, and twenty dollars with which to purchase all other necessary 
equipment. With this, plus twelve girls, the work started. From the 
beginning, the girls were interested in the work because the course offered 
fitted their immediate needs and tied up the school work directly with 
their homes. ; 

The girls soon realized that sewing machines were necessary if worth- 
while clothing work was to be done, and so, with much effort on their part, 


1 Paper given before the Education Section, American Home Economics Association 
Minneapolis, July, 1926. 
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they raised sufficient funds to purchase two. These were placed in the 
crowded basement room along with the scant equipment for foods, as no 
other space was available. 

The interest grew as time rolled on, and near the close of that year 
the people in the community realized they must have a larger building. 
They knew, too, that it would be necessary to get the sympathy of the 
Board of Education. This was done by inviting the members of the 
Board to spend a day at the school. During the morning the school ran 
on regular schedule so that the visitors could see the crowded conditions. 
The home economics girls took advantage of the opportunity and served 
the visitors a three-course luncheon from pots, pans, and lids, as the 
twenty dollars had not sufficed to purchase serving dishes along with the 
more necessary equipment. In fact the chairman of the school board 
ate from a skillet. In the afternoon the patrons came and plans were 
made by both pupils and patrons for an addition to the building, the 
Board of Education and the community agreeing to finance it jointly. 

An auditorium was added in 1925 which serves as high school study 
hall, gymnasium, community center, lodge room, and church. The 
rooms at the end of the stage serve well for classrooms, and underneath 
the stage are two large rooms equipped for teaching agriculture. 

Teaching in the high school are a vocational home economics in- 
structor, a vocational agricultural instructor, and one other teacher who 
devotes half time to the high school. The schedule has been worked out 
so that in the four years of high school every boy can take four years of 
vocational training and every girl can take two years of home economics 
and their related subjects and at the same time meet the college entrance 
requirements. In addition there are provisions for students who do not 
wish to take vocational subjects, though they are seldom found. (Such 
arrangements have been considered impossible but it has been proved 
that they are not.) 

Now that the new auditorium is finished, the congested conditions 
that prevailed in former years have been relieved. There are enough 
classrooms to accommodate all departments comfortably. Home eco- 
nomics has arisen from its birthplace in ‘‘the dugout” and is now housed 
in two adjoining rooms on the ground floor of the old building. Oneisa 
modern, well-equipped kitchen, the other a combined clothing and dining 
room. The kitchen has a built-in cabinet along one side in addition to 
two large movable table cabinets placed out from the walls along two of 
the other sides. The kitchen sink is in the center of the room. Three 
oil stoves and a few commonplace fixtures form the rest of the equipment, 
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except for the dishes, silverware, and cooking utensils. There are enough 
of all these to take care of the ordinary situations. When large ban- 
quets are served the neighbors respond with loans of dishes and silver- 
ware. The clothing-dining room contains two sewing machines, a large 
clothing cabinet, dressing mirror, and a dining unit. 

The girls in the home economics courses designed the sewing tables 
and clothing cabinet; they picked up the dining table and chairs here and 
yonder; they worked out their own color combinations in walls, furni- 
ture, and draperies; they financed their own problem; and they did the 
work themselves, painting the walls and all furniture. A very inter- 
esting thing to note is that the girls did not stop here—many of them 
redecorated their own homes. The work did not even stop in their 
home community, for mothers and daughters in surrounding communities 
came to see the much-talked of rooms and, on seeing how great an im- 
provement could be made at little expense, began to invest in paint and 
cretonne. 

It is interesting to note the activities of the boys and girls outside 
their regular routine of school work. The boys this year planned and 
installed a running water system for the foods and agricultural labora- 
tories. There was no money in the treasury so they borrowed the money 
from the bank, the instructor and every boy signing the note. An old 
hotel a few miles away had burned some months before and from the 
frozen ground under its ruins the boys dug the pipes, hauled them to 
Cobb over muddy roads, did their own excavating and plumbing, and 
kept the entire bill within seventy dollars. As a result three families 
have installed running water in their homes, while others have put in 
kitchen sinks. The boys have also made much of the furniture in the 
laboratories although they had no tools except those brought from home. 

The girls grew so much into the habit of meeting emergencies that one 
day they said to the home economics instructor, ‘“There is an immense 
mudhole down there in the road that is becoming impassable. We know 
of several cars that have stuck this week, and if something is not done 
it will be impossible by Saturday night for people to come to the play 
the P. T. A is giving. May we go fix it?” 

Next day teacher and pupils slipped into blue shirts and overalls and, 
with such road tools on their shoulders as they could pick up, went down 
to the mudhole and labored until the sun began to sink. The next day 
boys and girls alike donned overalls and worked on the muddy roads 
around Cobb. All that winter the boys kept the road in passable con- 
dition from Cobb to the pike—a distance of six miles. 
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One of the most significant facts about Cobb High School is the re- 
lation it bears to the community. It would be hard to imagine a more 
mutually beneficial relationship than that which exists between the two. 
The very existence of the high school is dependent upon the support 
and interest of the people around about it. But the establishment of 
the school was no more dependent on the community than the commu- 
nity, now that it is established, is dependent on the school. The high 
school is the community’s idol. It offers them all they had formerly 
missed or gone elsewhere to find. The whole community goes to school, 
for it finds there recreation and social advantages that are not to be 
found outside its realm of influence. The school plans practically all the 
community’s recreations and the community never fails to fall in line 
with the plans of the school. The Parent Teacher Association is the 
direct connecting link between the two. It has purchased much of the 
school equipment, given generously to the building, and at the present 
time is installing a lighting system. 

The school and community fair in the fall, the father-and-son banquet 
prepared and served by the high school girls, the mother-and-daughter 
banquet prepared and served by the boys are some of the things that 
have come to be looked forward to by everyone with much interest, and 
yet they are put through almost as matters of routine. Numerous 
entertainments, athletic and literary contests, community gatherings, 
banquets, and various other social events bring the people together and 
create for them a wholesome social life such as they had never known 
until the coming of the high school. , 

The things that have been done at Cobb High School in the brief 
period of three years are indicative of what may be done in other rural 


high schools. 


EDITORIAL 


What Parents Wish to Learn. The results of an experiment tried 
last winter at Cleveland College of Western Reserve University may 
perhaps tell something about what the parents themselves are chiefly 
concerned with in connection with the much-discussed subject of educa- 
tion for parenthood. The school is of the so-called city college type and 
caters largely to men and women to whom the acquisition of a formal 
education is not now the main business of life but who nevertheless wish 
to do some systematic study along lines of special interest. For parents 
of this kind and especially for those whose previous schooling was per- 
haps equivalent to that of the ordinary college graduate, Dr. A. Caswell 
Ellis, the new director of Cleveland College, worked out a program of 
thirteen courses in parental education, with the general purpose of pre- 
senting material such as would make parenthood a profession. Special- 
ists of well-established popularity and professional reputation were 
enlisted as instructors, the courses were arranged for convenient afternoon 
and evening hours, the same reasonable fee was charged for each, and 
each course was so organized that members who comply with certain 
conditions could receive credit toward a degree from the college. Ad- 
vance publicity was given to the plan not merely through the press and 
by circular letters but by talks before organizations whose members were 
likely to be interested. In short, the courses were so presented that the 
registration in different ones may be taken as an indication of what 
intelligent, educated men and women at present think they chiefly need 
help about in their job as parents. 

A course in the psychology and education of children of preschool age 
drew a registration almost twice as heavy as any other. Next in popu- 
larity and almost equal to one another in the number of applicants, 
were two courses in psychology and home education, one in relation to 
the child from six to twelve and the other in relation to the adolescent. 
Fourth came the course in art in the home, with special emphasis on 
color and line as applied in dress and in home decoration. Almost equal 
to this in size was the group for the course on housekeeping and home 
management and their contribution to family life and child welfare. Next 
in rank of popularity, but with a following a quarter as large as the lead- 
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ing favorite, came the course on family relations and their emotional and 
intellectual bases. Closely behind this came child care and care of sick- 
ness and emergencies in the home, and, a bit further down, the cultiva- 
tion of health and the prevention of disease, and nutrition and the cultiva- 
tion of correct food habits in children in relation to the development of 
the child at different ages. Not enough registrations were received to 
warrant giving the other four courses offered, namely those entitled 
home education through recreation, the organization and conduct of 
women’s clubs and club activities, civic housekeeping for parents, and 
the principles of education and the organization and conduct of schools 
as related to parents. 

The popularity of the courses in child psychology is not surprising, 
for undoubtedly this subject is more “in the air’’ at present than any of 
the others. General interest may also account for the preference shown 
for psychology of the preschool child as compared with that of older 
children—or perhaps it is while their offspring are still within these limits 
that parents have ambition and energy to study about them. That art 
in the home should come next in popularity will be encouraging to many, 
though its lead over household administration is not sufficient to give 
pause to the daughters of Martha. The really striking thing is the little 
interest shown in the matter of family relations and their significance 
in the happiness and welfare of parents and children alike. Among 
home economists this has for several years been coming more and more 
to be considered one of the places where knowledge is weakest and need 
strongest. Perhaps it is fortunate that the public is not yet insistent 
in its demand for help here, but on the other hand would not such a 
demand give an impetus to the work of formulating such knowledge as 
we have and of searching for more? Meanwhile it will be interesting to 
see from what direction the next insistent demand comes—whether from 
the side of personal relations within the family or, as some think more 
probable, from the more economic angle of household management and 
the better utilization of money and time. 


Home Economics in Porto Rico. In adapting United States 
methods to local needs the home economics work in Porto Rico is not 
only hastening and strengthening its own progress but is pointing the way 
for other Latin-American countries. The most recent example is fur- 
nished by a clothing project now under way at the University of Porto 
Rico. The members of the home economics faculty, under the direction 
of Miss Willsey, have this year been getting together material for a series 
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of home economics bulletins for local use. Miss Marie Vestal, the cloth- 
ing teacher, chose as her special subject, ‘Clothing the Baby in the Trop- 
ics.’ She began by sending out a questionnaire with the following 
introduction: 


I am assembling suggestions which will appear in a bulletin to pros- 
pective mothers of Porto Rico as an aid in the selection of the layette. 
In order to be of real benefit I must know what the mothers are using 
and recommending. Will you contribute to the value of this problem by 
answering the following questions and forwarding them to me? 


Sixteen questions were asked about each of twelve garments, and 
covered such points as the number, cost, purchase or making, preferred 
material, and method of construction for each. The whole was so ar- 
ranged on a single sheet that it could be very easily read and checked. 
The questionnaire was sent out in both Spanish and English to mothers 
and to hospital and social workers. Of the 950 Spanish ones 578 were 
returned and of the 250 English ones, 129, or nearly 60 per cent in all. 
As a result of this fine cooperation, it is expected that a genuinely helpful 
bulletin will soon be ready for the printer. 

Bulletins on the nutritive value and preparation of Porto Rican foods 
have already been issued and others on similar topics are in preparation. 
For example, two teachers at the University high school have been work- 
ing on “‘Menus and table decorations for the feast days of Porto Rico.” 
Books and magazines from the United States are full of suggestions for 
our holidays and for the use of our materials, but there is no equivalent 
for celebrating the Porto Rican “Three Kings’ Day,”’ or ‘““Noche Bueno,” 
or utilizing the characteristic Porto Rican products. So the girls are 
going to the Porto Ricans to learn the traditional ways of celebrating 
and are collecting a mass of information from which they hope in time 
to build up a bulletin of practical suggestions for maintaining and develop- 
ing the appropriate Porto Rican customs. 

Meanwhile the home economics teachers are also using their opportuni- 
ties for demonstrating what they are really trying to do. For example, 
when last November the Home Economics Club at the university served 
luncheon to the San Juan Rotary Club, its attractive menus, printed in 
both English and Spanish, were headed “Eat What Your Country 
Produces,” and carried not only the list of dishes but also carefully- 
worded recipes for the principal ones. The result was that the guests 
went off enthusiastic for the work of the department and accounts of 
the luncheon went all over the Island, along with the excellent recipes— 
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recipes which would be interesting to any student of cookery as showing 
how such things as yautias, plantains, and chayotes are combined into a 
good Porto Rican meal with roast turkey as the piéce de resistance and 
yauco biscuits, Porto Rican cheese, and guava jelly for dessert, the whole 
topped off with yaucono coffee. 


Home Economics in Canada. Progress in home economics education 
is indicated by the present showing of more than sixty teachers in British 
Columbia, eleven in Alberta, thirty-one in Manitoba, and twelve in 
Saskatchewan, according to Isabel Shaw, provincial director of home 
economics in Saskatchewan, writing in The Saskatchewan Teacher of 
December, 1926. British Columbia leads the other provinces; this year 
a provincial director of home economics was appointed there and the 
women of the province have organized in an effort to raise eighty thou- 
sand dollars to endow a chair of home economics at the University of 
British Columbia. 

In Saskatchewan, courses are offered at the University of Saskatche- 
wan, at the normal schools, at Regina College, and in the public schools, 
high schools, and collegiates of Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, and Regina, as 
well as in smaller centers. More students are taking home economics 
every year, 483 competing for the eleventh grade examination in 1926. 

Ontario’s instruction is under the supervision of the Women’s Insti- 
tutes and the Department of Education. It is hard to induce teachers 
to leave Ontario, where the many new technical and vocational schools 
have created attractive positions. A typical vocational school opened 
in September, 1926, at St. Thomas, offers in its household science course 
such subjects as foods, hygiene, home nursing, household management, 
laundry, and in the household arts department sewing, dressmaking, 
millinery, and textiles. Graduates of vocational schools find openings 
in millinery and dressmaking trades, and many enter training as nurses. 
They are admitted to teacher-training courses at the University of Tor- 
onto, where a degree is given in home economics. Macdonald Institute, 
Guelph, all of the normal schools, and many public and high schools in 
Ontario also have courses. 

Quebec has notable schools of home economics at Macdonald College, 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue near Montreal, and at St. Pascal. 

Manitoba Agricultural College, Manitoba, and the University of 
Edmonton, Alberta, have, in addition to short courses, degree courses 
which prepare dietitians, research workers, budget advisers, and teachers. 

Among the “Regulations Governing Hospitals,’’ issued by the Depart- 
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ment of Public Health of Saskatchewan on March 6, 1926, is a require- 
ment that every hospital of seventy-five beds and over shall have a 
qualified dietitian. Smaller hospitals are advised to arrange for the ser- 
vices of a travelling dietitian or instructress. 

Miss Shaw points out the fact that more people are engaged in home- 
making than in any other occupation, and that fifteen out of every sixteen 
girls marry and have homes of their own. Contrary to the prevalent 
opinion that home economics education is expensive, it costs no more 
than ordinary classroom instruction; in the Central Collegiate, Regina, 
for example, the average cost per child last year was only sixty cents. 


Interests of College Women. When the present printers of the 
Journal of the American Association of University Women (the same as 
those of the JourNAL oF Home Economics) took over the printing and 
advertising of that magazine, they made a study of the occupations and 
interests of its readers and the general results, as they recently appeared 
in the firm’s monthly house organ, The Kalends, are not without real 
significance. 

Questionnaires were mailed to about a thousand Association members 
selected at random save that the proportion in each state was similar to 
that of the state in the total membership. Replies were received from 
37 percent. These showed that homemaking and teaching were equally 
general occupations, each claiming 42 per cent of the women. Other 
professions and business claimed 23 per cent, and included practically 
all possible fields. Many of the married women were retaining their 
previous employment, but in spite of this 74 per cent of the married 
women had children. A large proportion were active members of organi- 
zations to promote social or civic improvement, art, and study. Their 
interest in books is shown by the fact that the average annual expenditure 
for books was $38. Travel was even more popular, over 93 per cent 
mentioning it as a special interest. 


Dance and Diet. The Physiological Institute of the University of 
Helsingfors, which has been quietly conducting investigations of human 
metabolism for almost a score of years, has recently come into the spot- 
light through a study made of the energy output during different forms of 
dancing. Science News Letter for March 12, 1927, has made a few of the 
results available to American readers. The waltz, whose grace made it 
beloved for several generations and seems to have no counterpart today, 
is the least energetic of the steps studied, involving a use of 3.99 calories 
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an hour for each kilogram of body weight. The modern foxtrot is more 
energetic than this by some 0.77 calories, but is tranquil compared with 
the polka, at which our parents and grandparents spent 7.56 calories per 
kilogram for every hour they danced. The mazurka was the most energy- 
consuming of the dances reported, using up 10.87 calories, or two and a 
half times as much as the waltz, and almost twice as much, we are told, 
as that required by a stonecutter plying his trade. If it was danced at 
the tempo which one sees in motion pictures of Scandinavian dances, no 
one would consider the figure too high, and one joins Science News Letter 
in wishing for figures from the Charleston to compare with these. 

Translated into terms of human beings and foods, these figures mean 
that when a man of 150 pounds foxtrots for an hour, he consumes about as 
much energy as he would get from a pound of beef-steak and that his 
100-pound partner will, in the meanwhile, use up about the equivalent 
of a quarter of a pound of candy. Had they danced the mazurka 
at the rate of the Helsingfors performers, they would have to eat about 
three times as much to recoup their losses. Evidently after an evening 
of the Charleston they could eat a good supper without fear for their 
figures. Evidently, too, rapid and active dancing offers a fine chance 
for reducers—provided always they resist the suppers! 

The Latest News from Porto Rico. While this JourNAL was 
going through the press, the Porto Rico Home Economics Association 
applied for and received affiliation with the American Home Economics 
Association. It had a charter membership of 82 and was planning to 
send a representative to the Asheville meeting. Although the home 
economists at the University of Porto Rico were helpful in organizing 
the Association the names of all the officers and of the great majority 
of the members suggest that they are native Porto Ricans. 


OPEN FORUM 


Organizing a Banquet. Many home economics girls sooner or later 
find themselves called on to serve a banquet, but very often they meet 
with difficulty because they have had no training or experience in organiz- 
ing the work, and because they do not realize that five minutes of plan- 
ning with paper and pencil may save many half-hours of regret later. 

Before the committee begins work it should learn from the group giving 
the banquet what price is to be charged per plate and whether this is or 
is not to include decorations and other accessories to the meal itself, about 
how many are to be served, and at exactly what hour the service is to 
begin. If the number of guests is uncertain when these preliminary 
arrangements are made, there should be a definite agreement as to the 
time at which the exact number is to be fixed. 

The task of organizing should begin well in advance. One of the first 
steps in the work of the committee is deciding where the responsibility 
is to be placed. Good organization usually means general responsibility 
and supervision given to one competent person, with responsibility for 
special parts of the work specifically delegated to others. This delegating 
of responsibility calls for much careful thought in finding the right person 
for each job and often also finding the right job for certain persons. 

Important parts of the work are planning and arranging the decora- 
tions; selecting the menu; purchasing, preparing, and serving the food; 
providing dishes and setting tables; waiting on tables; and arranging for 
clearing up when the banquet is over. 

The general decorations of the rooms and those for the table should 
be considered together, and with the latter it is sometimes well also to 
take the menu into account. If the banquet is being given by a group 
that could and would like to be responsible for the decorations, this part 
may be left to them, in consultation with the head of the committee that 
is arranging the banquet itself. 

In planning the menu it may be well to let the full committee help, 
on the principle of “keeping them happy.” The choice of food will of 
course depend chiefly on the price fixed, on what is in the market, and 
on the kind and quantity of food that will seem satisfactory to the guests; 
but attention must also be given to matters of good nutritive balance 
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and agreeable combinations of flavor, consistency, and color. Since the 
appeal to the eye adds so much to the pleasure given by a banquet it 
is a good plan for the committee when it selects the menu to try to 
visualize how the food will look as it is served on the guest’s plate. If 
the number of guests is large and the equipment and workers limited, 
a menu must be chosen for which some of the foods can be made ready 
in advance and which will fit in with the available table furnishings. 

It usually works better to have different groups take care of the work 
of preparing food and of arranging the dining tables. It wastes time and 
labor to have the same person attempt to give immediate supervision 
to both and if the manager or chairman must oversee the preparation of 
the food, she should try to have someone take her place in the dining 
room, referring to her only when necessary. 

How long before the banquet the buying and preparation of the food 
should start will depend on individual conditions, but details should be 
thought out well in advance and plans made to avoid haste and crowding 
in the kitchen. 

Estimates of china, silver, and other table furnishings needed should 
be made in advance, so that if any must be borrowed, rented, or pur- 
chased there will be time to make the necessary arrangements. Borrow- 
ing or renting dishes is to be avoided whenever possible, and when it 
must be resorted to every care must be taken to have them returned 
promptly and in the best condition possible. If an organization is likely 
to use them fairly frequently, it often pays for it to own a fair grade of 
institutional china and inexpensive silver. 

To save confusion on the day of the banquet, the table furnishings 
may be assembled several days before. The tables may be set several 
hours before the guests arrive, except of course with such things as cream 
and water. 

In the matter of waiting on table, snappy service spells success, but 
also quiet, inconspicuous service, attentive to all the wants of the guests. 
It looks better if the waiters are either all boys or all girls and if they are 
all dressed alike, whether professional or amateur. For amateurs an 
attractive costume for boys consists of a white jacket with either white 
or dark trousers, and for girls plain, dark dresses with small white 
aprons and saucy little caps made of lace paper doilies. 

Some dependable person should be appointed head waiter to assign 
stations to the other waiters, to look after last-minute details such as 
placing cream and pouring water, to give the signal for serving and re- 
moving courses, and to see that all guests receive proper attention. 
When it is time for the guests to arrive, the waiters should be ready 
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either at their assigned stations in the dining room or else in the kitchen 
or serving room. If they are needed to help guests find their places or 
to see that the guests pass into all parts of the room without crowding 
about the nearest tables, the waiters will probably be in the dining room, 
but if they are not needed there or if the first course is a hot one to be 
served after the guests are seated, it is usually considered better to have 
them in the kitchen ready to serve as soon as the guests are seated. 
Aside from bringing in and removing the different courses, the waiters 
are expected to “water and roll them” as the professionals say; that is, 
keep the glasses filled and pass the rolls at least twice—and if the rolls 
are supposed to be hot, making sure that hot ones are passed. 

Foresight and system are needed in the place from which the food is 
served. The rule here must be to have hot things served hot and cold 
things served cold. This means that hot plates and if possible hot cups 
must be ready for the hot things, and that the cold ones must be kept in 
a cool place until time to serve. The number of serving tables needed 
depends on the number of guests; for less than a hundred, one is sufficient; 
for 150, two are better; 500 can be served from three; and 1,000 from six 
tables. As soon as one course has been served, arrangements should 
begin for serving the next, with the articles needed placed in the order 
in which they should be used. This is particularly important for the 
main course, in which several foods are served at once. If possible there 
should be one person to dish out each kind of food, so that the line of 
waiters can pass quickly along and the course reach all the guests as 
nearly as possible at the same time. 

If there are to be speeches after the banquet has been served, the or- 
ganization giving the banquet should be consulted in advance as 
to whether the dessert dishes are to be left on the tables until the guests 
go or whether the waiters are to remove them as soon as the course is fin- 
ished. For dinner dances, it is usually best to remove them, so that the 
tables can be more easily moved to clear the floor. If the noise cannot 
be heard in the dining room, the work of piling and cleaning the dishes 
and cleaning the serving room may begin as soon as the dishes are brought 
out, but it is important not to disturb the guests with the clatter. 

If all these points are provided for in advance, the committee in charge 
will not only hear the pleasant comment, “That was a fine banquet,” 
but can truthfully say that they enjoyed serving it. 

STEWART, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan. 
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Child Visitors for a Class in Child Care. Practical experience 
with little children cannot always be easily arranged for college classes 
in child care and training, and the way in which the one at the Oklahoma 
College for Women recently obtained an opportunity of this sort is per- 
haps sufficiently unusual to be interesting and suggestive. 

A state convention of Rotarians was held in Chickasha for two days 
in April, and to it came wives and babies as well as members. Foreseeing 
this, arrangements were made by the class, under the supervision of the 
instructor, to take care of some of the pre-school children from out of 
town. One of the large clothing laboratories was turned into a nursery, 
meals were served in a unit kitchen and dining room, two small adjoining 
rooms were used for sleeping, and the laundry laboratory became the 
babies’ bathroom. A trained nurse was on hand day and night and the 
college physician was constantly within call. 

The nursery was equipped with toys lent by local hardware stores and 
chosen by the girls as dear to the hearts of ‘“‘runabouts”’: blocks, balls, 
walking dolls, tinker toys, little tables and chairs, toy telephones, doll 
carts, tricycles, kiddie cars. Rugs, pictures, a table, easy chairs, a small 
desk, and a “Kiddie Koop’”’ improved the appearance and added to the 
comfort of the room. 

Previous to the convention, the class worked out a daily schedule for 
the full forty-eight-hour period, specifying time for food, bathing, time 
for and kind of play, toys, games, stories to be told, time for nap and 
sleep at night, for children of the various ages expected. The members 
of the class in child care also planned appropriate dietaries for the two- 
day period, but as the class was rather small and the girls’ schedules 
heavy, the class in nutrition, at that time studying children’s dietaries, 
prepared the food. 

Each member of the class in child care selected in advance one child 
for detailed but unobtrusive observation. She made a study, in advance, 
of the physical, motor, sensory, mental, and emotional developments and 
activities of the normal child of the age of “her’’ child, and then prepared 
a score card and convenient blanks for noting her observations of these 
developments and activities in detail. In addition each girl made general 
observations of the food and play habits of all the children. Her free 
periods during the two days were scheduled to be spent with the children. 
After the evening meal, the nurse was left in charge. 

The children were brought to the nursery before seven o’clock and the 
mother’s instructions, location during the day, child’s age and descrip- 
tion, and other information were recorded and filed on cards. Fourteen 
different children were cared for during varying lengths of time. 
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The nursery aroused so much interest that it was necessary to limit 
visitors to major students in home economics who were or had been 
enrolled in child care courses. The children seemed to enjoy every 
minute of the opportunity to play with the toys and the other children 
and to hear the stories and play the games selected by the girls in charge. 
When nap time came, it was only by the most interesting stories that 
they were persuaded to lie down. Two or three little fellows missed 
their mothers and became tearful, but the frog pond on the third floor 
of the home economics building never failed to make them forget even 
this sorrow. 

The experiment, while by no means ideal, was of considerable practical 
value, and was considered a great success by the mothers, the girls, the 
instructor, and apparently by the children themselves. 

LauREL E. Davis, 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha. 


A Message from This Year’s Ellen H. Richards Fellow. It 
was with great pleasure, but also with a high sense of responsibility, that 
I received the news last summer that the Ellen H. Richards Memorial 
Fellowship had been awarded to me. It made me very happy to know 
that I had the support of the American Home Economics Association 
in carrying on the research problem which I had selected, but I was also 
anxious to do the best possible piece of work so that the Association would 
not regret its choice. 

The pursuit of knowledge is a joy, and research in any field a fascina- 
tion. It is especially fascinating to the home economist, who hopes that 
she is helping to place her subject upon a more solid scientific foundation, 
as well as adding a tiny bit to the knowledge which the world needs in 
order to build up the health and efficiency of the individual. 

The problem which I selected for my work is one which has interested 
me for some time; that is, the iron requirements of young children. I 
have been distressed by the vagueness of our knowledge in this field and 
am now attempting to get together some figures which will give us more 
definite ideas on the subject. The collection of such data means, of 
course, metabolism experiments with young children, which are inter- 
esting from more than one angle. In cooperation with two others, 
who were collecting data on the same children, I have finished one 
such feeding experiment, using four little boys, aged two and one- 
half to five years, as subjects. From this experiment I personally have 
learned much even outside of the field of nutrition; it was an excellent 
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opportunity to study child psychology as well. I wish I had time and 
space to tell of the many interesting and sometimes decidedly funny 
things which happened during the eighteen days we lived with the chil- 
dren. I can report on this much, however; first, that children and adults, 
contrary to general opinion, do not tire of the same foods daily for a 
period of eighteen days at least; and second, that learning to button 
underwear and lace shoes is for children the most difficult of research 
problems. 

I am now in the midst of the chemical analyses involved in the deter- 
mination of the serious results of my study, the final report of which will 
be given later. I trust that it will be such as will meet the approval of 
the American Home Economics Association. 

RutH Cowan, 
Chicago. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Social Problems of the Family. By ERNEST 
R. Groves. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1927, pp. 314. $2.50. 
For long the family has been protected 

against investigation by the bulwarks of 

tradition and of sentiment. Recently criti- 
cism of the way in which it is performing its 
functions has been made by psychology, 
sociology, and psychiatry and this criticism, 
based as it is upon scientific understanding of 
the influence of the family, upon the first few 
years of the child’s life which makes society 
largely a product of family conditions, has 
developed a new attitude. Criticism need 
not be destructive. This study of the 
family by Dr. Groves rests upon the belief 
that “A scientific study of the family is not 
an ignoring of the values and ideals attached 
to the home, but an effort to put aside all 
subjective attitudes in order to understand 
the family as it actually is.” Change is some- 
thing which must be expected in all institu- 
tions. The family is ‘a human relationship 

ever in process of adjustment . 

never a standasdieed and completed form of 

human activity.” 

Starting from this point of view two 
chapters give a brief but illuminating résumé 
of the outstanding facts in the history of the 
family, but the bulk of the book is devoted 
to a discussion of the vital problems of 
today. The economic problems of the 
family, divorce and desertion, criticisms 
brought against the family, the causes and 
results of family incompatibilities, the work- 
ing out of family adjustments, the relation 
between parent and child, the problems of 
‘courtship under urban conditions, the efforts 
being made to conserve the family, all are 
treated with vision and in a spirit of fairness, 
commonsense, and tolerance. 

The author is optimistic for the outcome. 
In spite of mistakes and restlessness he finds 
that the institution of marriage “will endure 
because it is built not on convenience or 


coercion but on human craving; behind it are 
centuries of human experience that demon- 
strate that the home has come to meet the 
greatest human need, the desire for intimate 
response based on an affection that is trust- 
worthy.”’ 

The discussion culminates in the final 
chapter on Education and the Family. 
Education for marriage and for parenthood is 
essential. But it must be education which 
gives insight and not recipes and formulae. 
Home economics, Dr. Groves thinks, has a 
part to play in this education. Training and 
experience in the management of a well-run 
home are essential. Nor would he limit this 
requirement to girls. A rational preparation 
of men for marriage would, he believes, 
include some knowledge of the household 
tasks, especially of cooking, so that family 
emergencies might not become family trage- 
dies; and further, such preparation should 
include a clear understanding that what the 
husband earns while his wife keeps house 
must be regarded as family income upon 
which he has no prior rights. The family 
must run on a sensible budget. Both hus- 
band and wife must understand expenditures, 
“Love is too valuable a family wealth to be 
lost through inexperienced buying or selfish 
gratification of cravings for superficial com- 
forts.” But “Useful as home economics 
courses have certainly been, they are falling 
behind their promise to the extent that they 
forget that homemaking is more largely a 
problem of relationships than of occu- 
pations.”” 

An admirable bibliography and questions 
for discussion and for reports will add to the 
value of this book as a text which will meet 
a need long felt by those interested in 
developing courses in family relationships for 
colleges and for study groups. 


Cuase Goinc WoopHovuse, 


U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Guide for Diabetics. By Wa ter R. 
CampBeE.Lt and Mame T. Porter. Balti- 
more: The Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, 1926, pp. 259. $2.50. 

A convenient, practical volume prepared 
by members of the staff of the Toronto 
General Hospital for the use of diabetic 
patients who wish to understand the diet 
prescribed and to adapt it to practical condi- 
tions at home and in travelling; printed on 
paper that will take writing ink and with 
every other page blank for note-making. 


Food Study Manual for Junior High School 
Students. By Apa KeENNeEpy. Peoria, 
Illinois: The Manual Arts Press, 1927, 
pp. 76. $1.00. 

A manual by a high school supervisor of 
home economics in Pasadena, intended for 
the use of classes in foods and homemaking; 
well arranged and printed, with the material 
grouped under such heads as breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner, foods for the sick and for 


special occasions. 


Coffee. A monograph of the economic species 
of the genus Coffea L. By Raven 
Cueney. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1925, pp. 244. $4.50. 

A scholarly presentation of the systematic, 
economic, and cultural phases of the subject, 
likely to be valuable to home economics 
teachers not only as reference material on 
the botany, production, and distribution of 
coffee but also for its clear, concise picture 
of the development of the use of coffee in 
various countries, and the interesting history 
of coffee houses. 


Cloths and the Cloth Trade. By J. A. HUNTER. 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
Ltd., pp. 118. $1.00. (New York office, 
2 West 45th Street). 

The main facts about the textile industry 
simply stated; intended primarily for mem- 
bers of the cloth trade and written from the 
British point of view, but interesting also 
to American students of textiles, especially 
perhaps for the chapters on descriptions and 


misdescriptions with its references to the 
Merchandise Marks Act and to English 
nomenclature of fabrics, and for those on the 
cloth market and the cloth warehouse with 
their details of trade practice. 


Principles of Chemistry. An introductory 
textbook of inorganic, organic and physio- 
logical chemistry for nurses and students 
of home economics and applied chemistry. 
With laboratory experiments. By JosEPH 
H. Ror. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Com- 
pany, 1927, pp. 378. $2.50. 

A textbook whose material is well chosen 
and arranged to meet the needs of the 
students for whom it is intended, especially 


perhaps for nurses. 


The Care of the Home. By HENRIETTA 
Durree Rosinson. With an introduc- 
tion by EuizasetH C. Conpit. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1927, pp. 
205. $1.50. 

An attractive volume by a member of the 
faculty at Pratt Institute which covers the 
subject sensibly and clearly and in line with 
good present-day practice. 


Your House. How to finance, plan, build, 
remodel, and keep up a home. By Joun R. 
McMaunon. New York: Minton, Balch, 
and Company, 1927, pp. 307. $3.00. 

A convenient reference book on the build- 
ing and upkeep of the house by an experi- 
enced writer on such subjects; includes 
specific information on the important phases 
of house construction and permanent upkeep, 
a monthly calendar for repairs, and an 
unusual number of useful tables of house- 
hold materials and measurements. 


Primer of Housing. By Artuur C. HOLDEN 
in collaboration with Henry Wricut, and 
CLARENCE S. STEIN, with a preface by 
Wrtiram J. Tracy. New York: Workers 
Education Bureau Press, 1927, pp. 48. 
35 cents. 

A pamphlet carefully prepared in collab- 
oration with a member of the American 
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Institute of Architects and the former 
chairman of the New York State commission 
on housing and regional planning in which 
the fundamental facts regarding the costs 
and methods of financing a house and the 
development of good and bad residence 
areas through or by lack of city planning and 
regulation are presented in graphic form for 
the benefit of the ordinary small house- 
holder. 


Your Nervous Child. A guide for parents and 
teachers. By ERwtn WEXxBERG. Author- 
ized translation into English by WALTER 
Beran Wore. New York: Albert and 
Charles Boni, 1927, pp. 178. $1.75. 
The English translation of a German 

volume in which the principles of Alfred 

Adler’s “Individual Psychology” are applied 

to the problems of the child and discussed 

in simple language for the benefit of laymen 
by one of Adler’s associates in his well- 
known child guidance clinic in Vienna. 


The Problem Child. By A. S. New 
fork: Robert M. McBride and Company, 

1927, pp. 356. $2.00 net. 

Challenging theories of education written 
by a Scotch schoolmaster who has made 
the attempt in his school for difficult children 
to solve the psychological problems his 
pupils present. He believes the unhappiness 
of the individual to be the basis of all crime, 
hatred, and war, and freedom the cure. The 
discussions are outspoken and provocative, 
hence stimulating and interesting. 


Health Record for Children. By J. THERON 
Hunter. Baltimore: The Williams & 
Wilkins Company, 1927, pp. 52. $1.00. 

A well-arranged collection of record forms 
for the use of parents; intended to cover “the 
life of the child from birth to the age of 
puberty including the nutritional disturb- 
ances, childhood diseases, and the acute 
infections encountered in the first twelve or 
fourteen years of life,” and to provide a 
record such as would enable physicians to 
treat more intelligently the complaints of the 
individual throughout his life. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
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Baby’s Daily Exercises. A manual of 
exercises for infants frum five months to 
one year of age. By EDWARD THEODORE 
Wiixes. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1927, pp. 73. $1.00. 

A book said to be the first of its kind in 
English, presenting simple exercises which 
the average mother can easily do with her 
baby and which are believed to develop its 
musculature and build up its resistance to 
disease; based partly on the work of special- 
ists well known in Europe where such exer- 
cises are in wider use than here, and partly 
on the experience of the author in pediatric 
practice; progressively arranged with clear 
directions and many well-taken pictures of 
a healthy, smiling baby going through the 
exercises. 


Mother and Unborn Child. A little book of 
information and advice for the prospective 
mother. By SamuEL Raynor MEAKER. 
Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, 1927, pp. 209. $2.50. 

A handbook by the associate professor of 
gynaecology at Boston University School of 
Medicine, intended to answer the questions 
and meet the needs of intelligent women; 
written in a readable style, neither technical 
nor popular, with sensible discussions and 
well-organized practical suggestions based 
on recognized good practice. 


Hygiene and Sanitation. The essentials of 
modern health care. By Jesse FEIRING 
Wiurams. Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, 1927, pp. 344. $2.00 net. 
A handbook by the author of a well- 

known volume on personal hygiene, intended 
to meet the practical needs of teachers and 
beginning students by presenting in brief 
form suitable for classroom use the essentials 
of hygiene and sanitation; gives questions 
and practical exercises with each chapter and 
suggests collateral readings of more technical 
character. 


Nurses and Nursing. By Atrrep Wor- 
CESTER. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1927, pp. 173. $2.00. 

A history and description of the work of 
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nurses by an experienced practitioner and 
teacher who believes that “a proper school 
for nurses must be independent of hospital 
control, inasmuch as educational interests 
cannot be and ought not to bejof primary 
interest to the hospital. He further believes 
that nurses for service in their patients’ 
homes can be properly trained only in such 
service,’ and hopes that the picture of the 
nursing profession here given may convert to 
his opinion those really responsible for the 
training schools. Well written and printed 
and of interest to the general reader. 


Standards Yearbook, 1927. Compiled by the 
NATIONAL BuREAU OF STANDARDS, GEORGE 
K. Burcess, Director. Bureau of Stand- 
ards Miscellaneous Publication No. 77. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1927, pp. 392. $1.00. 

A compendium of the standardization 
movement, with lists and activities of official 
and private agencies concerned; of interest 
to home economists for the brief section on 
testing and certification for the consumer 
and for the general picture of the gains made 
in and through standardization. 


Business Without a Buyer. By WILLIAM 
TrUFANT Foster and CaTcu- 
tnos. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1927, pp. 205. $2.00. 

An attempt to give, in popular form, the 
substance of the argument more technically 
developed in the authors’ previous volumes, 
“Money,” and “Profits” (noted in the 
Journat or Home Economics for March, 
1927), that the problem of prosperity “‘is, 
in the main, the problem of making the flow 
of money to consumers keep pace with the 
flow of goods to market.” Certain minor 
points in the argument now presented have 
been changed after the reading of 435 
papers received in an open prize competition 
for the best adverse criticism, but in the 
main the authors consider that the validity 
of their original thesis has not been refuted. . 
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The Meaning of a Liberal Education. By 
Everett Dean Martin. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1926, 
pp. 319. $3.00. 

A stimulating development, with special 
reference to present American conditions, of 
the contention that the task of education is 
“to reorient the individual, to enable him to 
take a richer and more significant view of 
his experiences, to place him above and not 
within the system of his beliefs and ideals,” 
by a man whose long experience as director 
of the People’s Institute, New York, has 
given him unusual opportunity to observe 
both the demand for and the effects of differ- 
ent educational methods and who believes 
that the safety of our institutions depends 
on that “quality of spirit, something that 
may not be defined but that right-minded 
people recognize” as the mark of the 
educated in all times and nations. 


Law for Wives and Daughters. Their rights 
and obligations. By Henry WyNans 
Jessup. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1927, pp. 208. $2.50. 
Information regarding the status, liability, 

legal duty, and legal rights arising out of a 

woman’s relationships, as citizen, child, 

parent, wife, business woman, producer, 
employer, servant, fiduciary, and bene- 
ficiary; written in popular style and in- 
tended, according to the preface, to present 

“Mulier and the Law,” illustrated by word 

sketches of “Foemina versus the Law.” 


The Home-Maker and Her Job. By LILtian 
M. Grispreta. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1927, pp. 155. $1.75. 


Marriage and Careers. For the Bureau of 
Vocational Information. By VrIRGINIA 
MacMakin New York: The 


Channel Bookshop, 279 Park Avenue, 
1926, pp. 121. $1.00. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
FOODS AND NUTRITION 


Jones, D. B. The nutritional value of 
oysters and other sea food. Am. J. Pub. 
Health 16, 1177-1182 (1926). 

A summary of studies conducted at the 
Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, on the vitamin content of 
oysters and the quality of the proteins of 
oysters, clams, and shrimps. A daily sup- 
plement of 3.5 gm. of oysters (weighed when 
frozen), equivalent to 0.55 gm. on the dry 
basis, proved to be nearly but not quite 
suflicient to provide the necessary amount of 
vitamin B for normal growth, and the cure 
. of symptoms of beriberi. On 3.5 gm. daily 
as the sole source of vitamin A recovery 
from ophthalmia and resumption of growth 
were rapid. On 2 gm. recovery from 
ophthalmia was equally rapid but resumption 
of growth was slow. 

In the protein studies the oysters and 
clams were heated to coagulate the protein 
and then dried and ground to a meal and 
the shrimp muscle was dried and ground 
without heating. The dried materials were 
fed to rats at a 9 per cent level as the sole 
source of protein and their value for growth 
determined by the gains in weight in a 100- 
day period and by the gains per gram of 
protein consumed during a 6-week period. 
The latter values were clam 2.05, shrimp 
2.15, and oysters 1.27 gm. 

The author concludes that “oysters com- 
pare favorably as a source of vitamin B with 
foods which are recognized as excellent 
sources of this dietary factor” and that “‘the 
proteins of clams, shrimps, and oysters 
compare favorably with the proteins of other 
articles that are highly regarded for their 
nutritive value.” 


Eddy, W. H., and Kellogg, M. The place of 
the banana in the diet. Am. J. Pub. 
Health 17, 27-35 (1927). 

Ripe bananas are reported to be about 
one-fifth as rich as butter in vitamin A and 
practically as rich as tomato juice in vitamin 
B. Asa source of vitamin C for guinea pigs 
5 gm. daily of the raw banana proved a 


sufficient protective dose against scurvy, 
while 8 to 10 gm. daily were required for 
growth as well as protection from scurvy. 
Bananas baked in the skin were found to 
retain their antiscorbutic properties better 
than when baked without the skin, prob- 
ably on account of the protection against 
oxidation afforded by the skin. Scurvy inan 
eight-months-old baby is said to have been 
cured by a banana-milk mixture prepared by 
whipping 200 gm. of ripe raw banana into 
570 cc. of milk. The mixture was fed in 
120 cc. portions every four hours with no 
resulting digestive disturbances. In attempts 
to demonstrate the presence of vitamin D in 
bananas negative results were obtained when 
the bananas were substituted for flour in 
the Sherman-Pappenheimer rachitic diet 84 
in amounts as high as 15 per cent. 

The paper includes a review of the litera- 
ture on the nutritive value and digestibility 
of the banana with a bibliography of 25 
titles. 


The frequency of botulism. Reports of out- 
breaks for 1926. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 
88, 1321 (1927). 

This yearly report is encouraging in that 
only four outbreaks occurring in 1926 are 
cited and the diagnosis of one of these is 
considered doubtful. All of the outbreaks 
were traced to home-canned foods including 
fish, asparagus, and string beans. 


Craven, V. C., and Kramer, M. M. The 
vitamin C content of fresh and canned 
pear. J. Agr. Research [U. S.] 34, 385-392 
(1927). 

The minimum amount of raw pears re- 
quired to prevent scurvy in guinea pigs is 
reported to be between 10 and 15 gm. daily, 
representing a potency of 25 in terms of 
orange juice at 100. The same pears canned 
by the open-kettle method with 15 minutes 
boiling were of no value as an antiscorbutic. 
The survival period of guinea pigs receiving 
pears canned by the cold-pack method was 
slightly longer than that of the controls, 
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indicating that the vitamin C had not been 
entirely destroyed by this method. Cold 
storage appeared to have no destructive 
effect on the vitamin C content of the pears 
used and there was no appreciable difference 
between locally-grown (Kansas) and 
California pears. 


Quinn, E. J., Burtis, M. P., and Milner, 
E. W. Quantitative studies of vitamins 
A, B, and C in green plant tissues other 
than leaves. J. Biol. Chem. 72, 557-563 
(1927). 

Using the quantitative units for vitamins 
A, B, and C suggested by Sherman (Chem- 
istry of Food and Nutrition, third edition, 
pp. 456, 406, and 425), values have been 
determined for the green seed pod of the 
string bean and the fruit flesh of the green 
pepper. “Both the string beans and the 
peppers contain. vitamin A in about the 
same concentration as has been found for 
lettuce, more than for cabbage, but con- 
siderably less than forspinach. The vitamin 
B concentration of about 0.3 unit per gm. 
indicated that both string beans and green 
peppers are as good sources of this vitamin as 
lettuce or cabbage but not as good as spinach. 
Green peppers were found to contain at least 
4 times as much vitamin C as string beans or 
about 1 unit per gm. This concentration is 
comparable with the highest which has been 
reported for any plant material, such as the 
raw leaf tissue of cabbage or spinach or the 
juice of orange or lemon.” 


Bethke, R. M., Kennard, D. C., and Sassa- 
man, H. L. The fat-soluble vitamin 
content of hen’s egg yolk as affected by the 
ration and management of the layers. 
J. Biol. Chem. 72, 695-706 (1927). 

It has been demonstrated at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station that the 
amount of vitamins A and D in egg yolk is 
largely, if not entirely, determined by the 
amount of these vitamins in the ration and 
by the environment of the hens. The yolks 
of eggs laid by hens which had access to a 
bluegrass range were approximately 5 times 
as rich in vitamin A and 10 times as rich in 
vitamin D as the yolks of hens which re- 
ceived the same basal ration but were con- 
fined indoors. The yolks of eggs laid by 
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hens which had received 2 parts of cod liver 
oil with the basal mash were about 5 times as 
rich in both vitamin A and vitamin D as 
those laid by hens on the basal mash alone. 
The feeding of alfalfa hay increased some- 
what the vitamin A but had no effect on the 
vitamin D content of the eggs. 

“The relative price of market eggs is 
now determined by their freshness or fulness 
and other physical properties. May not an 
additional qualification, their vitamin con- 
tent, based largely on the ration and manage- 
ment employed with the layers, be required 
for the highest class of eggs in the near 
future? Even in the light of present in- 
formation it would not be unreasonable to 
secure eggs for use in hospitals and for infants 
from flocks receiving an adequate ration and 
having access to a suitable outdoor range or 
its equivalent throughout the year.” 


Steenbock, H., and Coward, K. H. Fat- 
soluble vitamins. XXVII. The quanti- 
tative determination of vitamin A. J 
Biol. Chem. 72, 765-779 (1927). 

The authors review the literature on the 
differentiation of vitamin D from vitamin A 
and the necessity of providing a sufficient 
supply of the former in testing for the latter, 
describe the technique which in their ex- 
perience is the most reliable for the quanti- 
tative determination of vitamin A, and 
illustrate the use of this technique in the 
study of the vitamin A content of grains. 
Irradiation of the animals themselves and 
irradiation of all or part of the basal diet, 
although satisfactory in many ways, are 
thought to be a less desirable means of fur- 
nishing the antirachitic factor than the use 
of irradiated cholesterol. The appearance of 
ophthalmia is considered a better criterion 
of exhaustion of the animal’s store of vitamin 
A than the cessation of growth. “The two 
are often simultaneous, but the use of the 
former criterion prevents loss of animals 
through the very sudden and rapid decline 
that may ensue while one is waiting to 
become certain that growth has really 
ceased. Growth ceases during the worst 
stages of ophthalmia and is only resumed 
when definite improvement in the animal's 
condition is observable.” 

With the use of the recommended tech- 
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nique it was demonstrated that yellow corn 
seeds are richer in vitamin A than was 
previously supposed and presumably low in 
vitamin D, and that the vitamin is located 
in the endosperm rather than in the embryo. 
Whole wheat, white corn, and oats were low 
in vitamin A. 


Coward, K. H. The influence of light and 
heat on the formation of vitamin A in 
plant tissues. J. Biol. Chem. 72, 781-799 
(1927). 

Using as the source of vitamin A etiolated 
shoots of wheat and white and yellow corn 
untreated and exposed to the light from a 
quartz mercury vapor lamp, the author has 
demonstrated that etiolated shoots may 
contain small quantities of vitamin A when 
grown to a height of about 10-12 cm. above 
the ground; that the formation of vitamin A 
in the shoots is accelerated by exposure to the 
light from a quartz mercury vapor lamp but 
that the short ultra-violet rays involved in 
the synthesis of vitamin D do not take part 
in the synthesis of vitamin A; that within 
reasonable limits, excessive illumination of 
the plant tissue does not have a destructive 
effect on the vitamin A formed in the tissue; 
and that the amount of vitamin A in etio- 
lated shoots varies inverscely with the tem- 
perature at which they have been grown. 


Branch, A. Spontaneous infections of 
guinea pigs: Pneumococcus, Friedlander 
bacillus, and pseudotuberculosis (Eber- 
thella caviae). J. Infectious Diseases 40, 
533-548 (1927). 

A paper of interest to those who have 
experienced difficulties in raising guinea 
pigs for vitamin C studies. 


Pierson, E. Vitamin content of canned 
spinach. S. D. Agr. Expt. Sta. Rept., 1926, 
23. 

In the experience of the authors, the 
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customary method of canning spinach by 
blanching for 15 minutes in steam and pro- 
cessing for 90 minutes in the pressure cooker 
at 15 pounds pressure results in the almost 
complete destruction of the vitamin C. 
The steam blanching process is thought to 
be responsible for the greater part of this 
destruction. 


Davis, S. K. Special diets made Kosher. 
Western Dietitian 2, 17, 20, 21 (1927). 
A general discussion of the problems in- 

volved in preparing special diets conform- 
ing to Jewish customs, with accompaying 
diabetic, gastric hyperacidity and rough- 
age diets adapted to traditional Passover 
customs. 


Antirachitic content of canned oysters. 
Wis. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 388, 124-125 
(1926). 

Both raw and canned oysters have been 
shown by H. T. Parsons to contain vitamin 

D in appreciable amounts. 


Losses of vitamin B in vegetables in cookery- 

Wis. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 388, 125-126 
(1926). 

A summary by H. T. Parsons of a study 
supplementing those of Peterson and Hop- 
pert on the losses of mineral matter from 
vegetables in different methods of cooking 
(J. Home Econ. 17, 265-280, 1925). The 
greatest loss in vitamin B in string beans 
took place when the cooking was done in 
large amounts of water and the smallest loss 
in the pressure cooler. In the cauliflower 
studies the pressure cooker was not used and 
in the steam process the steam was allowed to 
escape for 5 minutes and then was confined 
in the vessel for the next 10 minutes. 
Losses of vitamin B occurred with all 
methods and amounted to about 30 per 
cent, when a large amount of water was 
used. 

S. L. S. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


Seiler, Elizabeth. Preventive and corrective 
gymnastics for preschool children. Am. 
Childhood 12, 6-10, 60-62 (1927). 
Excellent suggestions by which a play set- 

ting may be given to posture and breathing 
exercises and developmental and corrective 
games and stunts be used effectively with 
young children; with detailed directions and 
many illustrations, helpful for teachers and 
parents. 


Wolfson, Flora J. Opening the playground 
to the kindergarten child. Am. Childhood 
12, 17-19 (1927). 

Suggestions for meeting the recreational 
needs of young children. 


Phair, John T. The school child. Am. 

J. Public Health 17, 330-334 (1927). 

A review of the development of child 
health work in Toronto since 1910 with 
emphasis on the fact that the objective has 
been prevention rather than control both of 
physical defects and of communicable dis- 
cases. 


Richmond, Winifred. The American adoles- 
cent girl. Child [London] 17, 196-197 
(1927). 

Although externally much alike, American 
girls present profound individual differences 
and these may now be developed to an un- 
precedented extent by late marriage, free 
and compulsory schooling, and wide eco- 
nomic opportunities to feel, to experience, 
and to be happy. It should be a cause for 
rejoicing that “America is developing a 
generation of women who can look the facts 
of life in the face and who will be prepared 
to take their place in the social order of the 
future.” 


Bamberger, Florence E. Active youth. 

Childhood Educ. 3, 360-362 (1927). 

A well-brought-up child has a sound 
physique, an active mind, and readiness to 
cooperate, acquired through the training he 
accepts because he desires to please those he 
likes and fears their displeasure. He ex- 


periences an inner conflict in learning to 
supplant his instinctive desire to be resistant 
and self-centered with the flexibility and 
cooperativeness required for successful living. 
Good discipline results when only necessary 
and sound commands are given and en- 
forced absolutely. Punishment, never to 
be given in anger, should be adapted to and - 
understood by the child and is best confined 
to disobedience and lying to escape conse- 
quences. 


Judd, Charles H. Early emotions and early 
reactions as related to mature character. 
Childhood Educ. 3, 348-354 (1927). 

The same article as that previously noted 
from School and Society (see J. Home Econ. 

19, 341, 1927). 


Hill, Patty S. First steps in character 
education. Childhood Educ. 3, 355-359 
(1927). 

Since character is built by conscious 
response to moral issues, school training in 
character education must provide oppor- 
tunities to practice social cooperation. 
Character is formed and modified throughout 
life, but the preschool period, with its rapid 
development, tremendous learning, and 
achievement influencing all later experience, 
largely determines the child’s disposition, 
personality, and character and should be 
handled by properly trained teachers, 
mothers, and nurses. To meet this need 
normal schools should give broad child 
health training for teachers and school ad- 
ministrators, and high schools courses in 
parental education. 


Greene, Harry A. Kindergarten training 
as affecting later elementary school 
progress and achievement. Childhood 
Educ. 3, 402-412 (1927). 

A detailed study of 968 pairs of Iowa public 
school children in grades one to six, one of 
each pair having attended kindergarten, the 
other not, led to the general conclusion that 
much further research is necessary before a 
final evaluation of the kindergarten is 
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possible, but that it is already proved that 
kindergarten experience influences the “later 
progress and achievement in a favorable and 
measurable fashion.” 


Robb, Elda. Feeding the nursery school 
child. Part II. Childhood Educ. 3, 368- 
372 (1927). 

A child may be taught to eat wholesome 
foods by building up a liking for them, 
creating a keen appetite through regular 
meals, plenty of exercise, fresh air, adequate 
sleep and rest, a cheerful environment, and 
by eliminating too much adult interest and 
attention, too much control, and unsuitable 
rewards. 


Woodrow, Herbert, and Bemmels, Violet. 
Overstatement as a test of general charac- 
ter in preschool children. J. Educ. 
Psychol. 18, 239-246 (1927). 

The authors tested the tendency of groups 
of four and five-year old children to overstate 
their abilities by comparing their replies to a 
series of questions about such abilities with 
their subsequent actual performance and 
with their teacher’s estimates of their general 
character, and concluded that “preschool 
children do possess a ratable ‘general charac- 
ter,’’’ and that its “measurement by means 
of tests is quite within the reach of further 
research.” 


Richards, Esther Loring. What has mental 
hygiene to offer childhood at the end of 
1926? Ment. Hyg. 11, 1-14 (1927). 

A thoughtful evaluation of the status of the 
comparatively new science of mental hygiene 
with the plea that those engaged in the 
field be not distracted by the temptation to 
indulge in prophecies or generalizations, but 
continue to gather and study facts for what 
they are worth. 


Blanchard, Phyllis. The family situation 
and personality development. Ment. Hyg. 
11, 15-22 (1927). 

An analysis of the influence exerted by 
emotional experiences in modifying the 
child’s personality and of the inevitable 
variation of treatment within the family,— 
variation due to such factors as sex and age 
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and which rather than biological heredity 
causes the differences in the personalities of 
siblings. From “the education of parents in 
the ways in which their own mode of living 
modifies the personalities of their children 
we may expect the most important results 
for the personality development of the 
child.” 


Hohman, Leslie B. The formation of life 
patterns. Ment. Hyg. 11, 23-37 (1927). 
A clear exposition of the principles of 

habit formation, of the ways in which the 
instinctive responses of infancy, unhappiness, 
rage, and fear, and their associated and 
conditioned reflexes may be built up or 
broken down and of the parent’s respon- 
sibility for the child’s attitudes. 


Wile, Ira S. Behavior difficulties of chil- 
dren. Ment. Hyg. 11, 38-52 (1927). 
Most behavior difficulties result from the 

social environment in which the child finds 
himself rather than from his inherent struc- 
ture. Correction and prevention must be 
applied during the early habit-forming 
years when the child is most plastic. 


Foster, Sybil. A study of the personality 
makeup and social setting of fifty jealous 
children. Ment. Hyg. 11, 53-77 (1927). 
A detailed comparative study of fifty cases 

selected because of jealousy and 100 chrono- 

logically comparable cases together with 
three complete case studies and a bibliog- 
raphy. The typical jealous child appears to 
be most often the oldest child, a girl between 
3 and 4, independent, selfish, pugnacious, 
demanding attention, unduly attached to one 
parent, subject to mild neurotic fears, suffer- 
ing from sleep disturbances, food capricious- 
ness and enuresis, hyperactive, a leader, with 
limited play opportunities. Her home is 
fair, lacks training and discipline, often 
shows favoritism. If the parents are neu- 
rotic, as often happens, they may subject 
her to physical punishment and teasing. 

The author concludes that jealousy is not an 

inborn trait, but a passing one and probably 

normal between 1 and 5. It may, however, 
become fixed, hence its first indications 
should be quickly and wisely handled. 
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Bridges, K. M. B. Critical notes on mental 
tests for children of preschool age. Ped. 
Sem. & J. Genetic Psychol. 34, 38-44 
(1927). 

The author holds that methods of testing 
children between 2 and 5 need modification 
because under present procedure the emo- 
tional adjustment required of the child may 
obscure the intellectual and motor abilities. 
To make tests of value children should be at 
ease and familiar with the situation, the 
examiner should be skilled in handling 
children, the tests should be improved as 
suggested, norms of achievement outside the 
examining room should be used to supple- 
ment the tests, and methods developed to 
measure temperamental factors which inter- 
fere with intelligence rating. 


Goodenough, Florence L., and Leahy, Alice 
M. The effect of certain family relation- 
ships upon the development of personality. 
Ped. Sem. & J. Genetic Psychol. 34, 45-71 
(1927). 

Data concerning a large number of young 
children are analyzed in the attempt to 
determine how the development of person- 
ality traits is affected by such different 
positions in the family as those occupied by 
oldest, middle, youngest, and only child. 
Children in each family position are rated on 
14 described traits, the results indicating 
that oldest children rank low in aggressive- 
ness, self-confidence, and leadership, are 
suggestible, very gullible, and somewhat 
more likely to be seclusive, with attention 
of the introverted type; the middle child is 
somewhat lacking in aggressiveness, though 
less so than the oldest, is rather suggestible, 
gregarious, and easily distracted, and craves 
physical demonstration of affection, and is 
most apt to be unpopular with other children; 
that youngest children show no outstanding 
characteristics; and that only children are 
highly gregarious and more aggressive, self- 
confident, and likely to show instability 
of mood, excitability, and distractibility. 
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There is need for further study, particularly 
of the problems of the adjustment of the 
oldest child of the family. 


Schumacher, Henry C. The prevention of 
the problem child. Public Health Nurse 
19, 187-189 (1927). 

Parents and teachers deeply influence the 
personality of the child. Over-protection 
and indulgence may prevent the develop- 
ment of self-reliance, independence, and 
ability to make social adjustments; too 
severe discipline may result in timidity, 
slyness, or rebellion against authority; 
friction between the parents may lead to 
unwholesome division of the child’s affection 
and a sense of insecurity; neurotic traits in 
the parents may be imitated by the child. 
The teacher-child relationship is second 
only to the home in importance. The 
teacher’s personality rather than her educa- 
tional method is important. She must study 
the child as an individual, and seek to guide 
the misdirected activity of the “bad”’ child 
into socially acceptable and self-satisfying 
channels. 


Sidgwick, Frank. Poetry for children. Rev. 

Int. de l’ Enfant 3, 190-208 (1927). 

Very young children enjoy rhythmic vocal 
sounds irrespective of meaning and should 
hear lyric verse, nursery, and nonsense 
rhymes. The intermediate child’s interest 
is concerned with ideas as well as with 
sound and he should have opportunity to 
read a wide variety in every realm of poetry 
without any direction in his choice save that 
the decadent or poisonous should be with- 
held; he should be encouraged to read poetry 
aloud and to write verses of his own. The 
adolescent child should be led to discriminate 
by selecting favorites among a variety of 
types, by analyzing and synthesizing their 
poetical structure. Reading aloud is in- 
valuable in deteloping an appreciation of 
sound and rhythm. 

H. R. H. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE HOME 


Round table discussion of “Family Budget.” 
Jessica B. Peixotto, chairman. Papers 
and proceedings of the Thirty-ninth 
Annual Meeting of the American Eco- 
nomic Association. Am. Econ. Rev. 17, 
Supp. 132-140 (1927). 

This discussion centered about four topics: 
(1) the nature and limitations of the current 
methods of collecting family budgets; (2) 
the strength and weakness of standard budg- 
ets now in use; (3) the utility of family 
budgets in wage disputes; (4) the family 
budget as an index of the cost of labor. 

Margaret Stecker discussed the first topic. 
In addition to considering the two ways of 
assembling data concerning family expendi- 
tures, from accounts kept over a period of 
time, and from estimates made by the house- 
wife or other member of the household, Miss 
Stecker emphasized the use that might be 
made of the data to throw light on general 
consumption problems. How the expendi- 
tures varied, for example, with race, occupa- 
tion, place of residence, income and size of 
family; and what adjustments are made 
when any part of the income fails or is aug- 
mented. Mrs. C. G. Woodhouse, discussing 
Miss Stecker’s paper, emphasized the de- 
sirability of undertaking studies which 
would show the results obtained by using the 
two methods of obtaining data when applied 
to the same group of families. Information 
concerning the accuracy of the two methods 
might thus be obtained. 

Mr. William Ogburn discussed the strength 
and weakness of the standard budget. He 
stressed the present lack of criteria for 
estimating adequacy. He urged the de- 
sirability of three studies in particular: (1) 
more special studies of the caloric values of 
foodstuffs consumed; (2) the question of 
surplus or deficit; (3) a re-investigation of 
the relation between infant mortality and 
income. Mr. Royal Meeker, discussing Mr. 
Ogburn’s paper, said that he was doubtful 
about the validity of scientific tests. He 
thought also that estimates of expenditures 
collected by capable agents were sufficiently 
accurate to be used with confidence. 


Mr. John F. Frey presented a paper on the 
utility of family budgets in wage disputes 
and Mr. J. M. Clark a paper on family 
budgets as indices of the cost of labor. 


Round table discussion of “Installment 
Selling.” Leverett S. Lyon, chairman. 
Papers and proceedings of the Thirty- 
ninth Annual Meeting of the American 
Economic Association. Am. Econ. Rev. 
17, Supp. 48-61 (1927). 

Professor E. R. A. Seligman, whose paper 
was entitled ‘The Economics of Installment 
Selling,” listed the deeper economic prob- 
lems related to this mode of selling. The 
first is the character of the credit involved, 
whether in each case it involves a productive 
or destructive utilization of wealth. The 
second problem is the effect on the consumer. 
May not installment buying lead to more 
carefully planned expenditure? The effect of 
installment buying on saving comes up also 
in thisconnection. The third problem is the 
effect on market demand. Does installment 
selling increase the demand or simply ad- 
vance the time when demand becomes 
effective? The next question is whether 
installment selling increases production. The 
answer depends largely on the answer to the 
preceding question. The final problem is 
the effect of installment selling on the credit 
structure of the country. Are there peculiar 
risks in this form of credit and does install- 
ment selling accentuate the business cycle? 
Mr. H. P. Sheets, who discussed the problem 
from the standpoint of the merchant, em- 
phasized the need for more facts. He 
thought that installment selling was 
economically sound for banks, for the finance 
companies, and also for the manufacturer, 
but that for the retailer and the consumer the 
case was not so clear. Mr. J. G. Lonsdale, 
speaking from the standpoint of the banker, 
said that consumption credit in itself was 
not more vicious than any other form, but 
that if we should add to periodic over- 
production, over-extended consumption, a 
brand new economic complication came up 
for consideration. Mr. C. C. Hanch of the 
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National Association of Finance Companies 
made the point that a substantial proportion 
of the installment sales of today represent 
nothing more nor less than the substitution 
of a modern, specific contract for an old- 
fashioned, indefinite, charge account. 


American Federation of Labor Research 
Report. A review of the history, extent, 
and cost to the consumer of installment 
buying. Am. Federationist 34, 476-483 
(1927). 

This report says that the cost to the 
consumer of installment buying is far more 
than most people realize. But the conclu- 
sion is that it has come to stay, that it has 
been influential in bringing about our present 
prosperity, and that it has given the con- 
sumer an opportunity to raise his standard 
of living. On the other hand, it involves 
certain dangers for the consumer and to the 
healthy condition of our business structure. 
We need control to prevent over-extension of 
this form of credit. We look to the banks to 
protect our credit structure. But the 
consumer must also help control. He must 
learn to budget his expenses that he may not 
pledge himself to pay so much that he has 
to cut down on essentials. “If a man wants 
to keep his finances on a sound basis he 
should not pledge more than 15 per cent of 
his income and he should plan his expenses 
carefully before he pledges anything at 
all.’’ 


Plummer, W. C. Social and economic con- 
sequences of buying on the installment 
plan. Annals Am. Acad. Polit. & Social 
Sci. 129, Supp. 1-57 (1927). 

This monograph represents a special study 
of this new form of buying made for the 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 
The various phases of the subject are sys- 
tematically outlined and discussed as follows: 
(1) the origin, growth, and present extent of 
buying on the installment plan; (2) the 
causes of the growth; (3) the classes or 
groups of people using installment credit; 
(4) the character of the goods bought on the 
installment plan; (5) the finance companies; 
(6) the cost of credit to the installment 
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buyer; (7) installment buying and saving; 
(8) the effects on the business cycle; (9) 
the effects on the installment system of the 
strike in the anthracite regions of Penn- 
sylvania; (10) the effects of installment 
buying on the character of the individual. 
The author’s opinion of installment buying 
expressed at the end of his analysis was that 
the installment system performs a useful 
function in our economic structure and that 
it is here to stay. There are abuses that 
must be eliminated and there are dangers 
that must be guarded against, but these 
two things are true of every form of 
credit. 


Smith, Ethel M. America’s domestic ser- 
vant shortage. Current History 26, 213- 
218 (1927). 

From many aspects the servant problem is 
the problem, who is to do the work of the 
world that no one else wants to do. The 
number of domestic servants in the United 
States declined more than 300,000 between 
1910 and 1920. The new immigration law 
since then has cut off the recruiting grounds 
abroad. Miss Smith’s analysis of the data, 
however, leads her to believe that the 
servant shortage is in the main due to the 
movement of women out of their historically 
allotted sphere into other fields of the world’s 
work. “The servant’s status has been his- 
torically regarded as a thing to be escaped 
from if possible and accepted only as a last 
resort. The household and kitchen occupa- 
tions are the least standardized, least 
modernized, and the most feudal of all the 
work of the modern world. As performed for 
wages, they present more acutely personal, 
individual, and temperamental problems 
than any other kind of employment, and they 
are problems which have to be dealt with 
by those very people, employers and em- 
ployees alike, who on each side have less 
business training along with more compli- 
cated business relationships than any other; 
the household problem is, in fact, an indus- 
trial problem; it is an economic problem, a 
social problem, and a psychological problem. 
No wonder both the mistresses and the maids 
throw up their hands and quit.” 
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Development of consumer’s cooperative 
enterprises, 1920-1925. Monthly Labor 
Rev. 24, 20-34 (1927). 

In 1920 at the peak of the boom period the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics made a survey 
of consumers’ cooperative societies in the 
United States. The results of another study 
covering the year 1925 shows a heavy death 
rate in the five-year period, especially of 
those societies that had been in existence 
only a short time when the depression came. 
There are unfortunately no comparative 
mortality figures for private enterprises. 
Those societies that survived more than 
held their own, Those included in the 
survey gained 39 per cent in membership 
during the period and their average sales per 
society increased 5.7 per cent. The data 
secured covered 479 societies in 37 states and 
included the kind of business carried on, the 
years of operation, the amount of sales, the 
net trading profit or loss, the share capital, 
and the reserve. 


Houghteling, Leila. The budget of the un- 
skilled laborer. Social Service Rev. 1, 
1-35 (1927). 

This article reviews some of the more 
important findings of an investigation carried 
on in 1924-1926 of the incomes and expendi- 
tures of the families of unskilled laborers in 


NOTES AND 


Human Calorimetry. An important con- 
tribution to this subject is “The Differential 
Calorimeter, with Special Reference to the 
Determination of the Human Basal Me- 
tabolism,”” by A. K. Noyons, published at 
Louvain, 1927, which is reviewed by Francis 
G. Benedict in Science for May 6, 1927. 


Dressed Lamb and Mutton. In response 
to growing demand for information regarding 
standard grades of dressed meats, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has just issued 
Department Bulletin No. 1470-D, “Market 
Classes and Grades of Dressed Lamb and 
Mutton.” Copies may be obtained on 
request to the Department, Washington, 
D.C. 
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Chicago. The immediate purpose of the 
study was to compare the income and 
standard of living of these economically 
independent families with the “standard 
budget” worked out by Florence Nesbitt 
and accepted by the major social agencies of 
Chicago as their standard for the relief of 
dependent families. One unusual feature of 
this investigation was that through the 
cooperation of the employers of the wage 
earners in the families studied the earnings 
as estimated by the families could be com- 
pared with those shown on the pay rolls. 
Light is thus thrown on the extent and 
character of the error occurring in such 
estimates. For the 467 families studied, 
information is given concerning household 
and family composition, the employment 
of mothers, the employment of children, the 
sources of all income, the quantity and quali- 
ty of food, clothing, housing, heating, and 
lighting, the “indications of comfort,” and 
the use of social agencies. It was found 
that in two-thirds of the families the earnings 
of the chief wage-earner were insufficient to 
provide a living of a standard equal to that 
provided by the standard budget for de- 
pendent families. When all other sources of 
income were included the proportion de- 
creased to just under one-half. 
H. K. 


CLIPPINGS 


Directory of Research in Child Develop- 
ment. Valuable service to those interested 
in child development is rendered by Dr. L. R. 
Marston of the National Research Council 
Committee on Child Development in com- 
piling a classified directory of 425 persons 
now engaged in research on various phases 
of the subject in the United States. The 
directory is issued as Reprint and Circular 
Series No. 76 and may be purchased for 
fifty cents a copy from the National Re- 
search Council, Washington, D. C. 


Nutrition and Public Health Nursing 
Services. The fourth of a series of articles 
describing health programs in which there is 
definite cooperation between nutritionists 
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and public health nurses is contributed to the 
May issue of the Public Health Nurse by 
Lucy H. Gillett, New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
Earlier articles have dealt with the East 
Harlem Nursing and Health Demonstration, 
the Community Health Association of 
Boston, and the Child Health Society of 
Philadelphia. The May issue also contains a 
brief list of books and pamphlets on nutrition 
selected by Mary Swartz Rose. 


For the Bride. Articles of special use to 
prospective brides were, at the request of 
alumnz, included in the May number of 
Sweepings, the little monthly issued by the 
Garland School of Boston. Mrs. Harriet 
Ainsworth, of the Clothing Information 
Bureau, William Filene Sons Company, 
listed garments desirable in a well-planned 
trousseau for a typical graduate, with prices 
in two qualities, the totals being about $475 
to $685. For a similar list of household 
linens the total costs were about $200 and 
$475, the latter allowing for elaborate table 
linen as well as for better quality through- 
out. 


Business and Professional Women. The 
advance findings from questionnaires sent 
to members of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs are given in the /ndependent 
Woman for May and show that the “average 
woman” thus arrived at earns $3080 a year, 
spends $538 for cloths, $27.80 for cosmetics, 
and $56.40 for books. There are 78 chances 
in 100 that she carries life insurance, 75 that 
she owns bonds, 30 that she has travelled 
abroad, 53 that she keeps house, and 78 that 
she is either single or widowed. 


Home Economics in Baltimore. The em- 
phasis placed on home economics as a means 
of solving problems of social relationships 
in the course of study recently adopted in 
the Baltimore schools is described in School 
Life for May. 
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What High School Pupils Think of Art. 
The Henry C. Frick Educational Commis- 
sion, which administers a fund given by 
Mr. Frick for the improvement of the Pitts- 
burgh public schools, arranged for high school 
pupils to be addressed by a group of dis- 
tinguished artists who presented, each in 
turn, “some phase of beauty, as revealed by 
his own chosen art, in order that the pupils 
might sense the joy that comes from the 
perception of beauty and its expression 
through one of the fine arts.” Following the 
visits of the artists the students were asked, 
but not required, to write out their impres- 
sions, and of the 7765 papers submitted 
2161 have been carefully analyzed. The 
results, which are of genuine value to all 
teachers of art, are now available in a book- 
let “Youth and the Beautiful,” issued as 
Volume 1, No. 1 of School Betterment 
Studies by the Commission, whose address 
is Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Jewels of Speech. Gems from advertise- 
ments quoted in the May issue of American 
Speech are “Wilson’s Confecturant, the 
Candy with a College Education;” “Chase 
Bag Company—Bagology;” and “electrag- 
ist.” Worth mention is also “motorteria,” 
a concern which delivers meals to customers 
and defined as a “grocerteria on wheels.” 


English Periodicals. Two magazines of 
possible interest to home economists are 
The Town Crier, a monthly magazine deal- 
ing largely with design and craftsmanship, 
which describes itself as “the medium for the 
homeworker” and which is published at 
73 Church Street, Kensington, W. 8, London, 
foreign subscription price 7 shillings a year; 
and a small-sized venture whose first number 
appeared in April, “The Countryman,” a 
quarterly review and miscellany of rural life 
and progress, edited and published by J. W. 
Robertson Scott at Idbury, Kingham, 
Oxford. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


GENERAL 


Department of Superintendence, National 
Education Association. The 1928 meeting 
will be held in Boston February 25 to March 
1, the first New England meeting since 1893. 

International Kindergarten Union. Miss 
Caroline Barbour of Superior, Wisconsin, 
was elected president at the annual meeting 
in New Haven. The 1928 meeting is to 
be held in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

National Academy of Science. Among 
those admitted to membership at the May 
meeting in Washington was Herbert M. 
Evans of the University of California, 
known to home economists for his work 
with vitamin E. 

National Research Council. Professor 
H. C. Sherman has been chosen by the 
Society of Biological Chemists to represent 
it on the division of medical sciences of the 
National Research Council for three years 
beginning July 1. 

World’s Poultry Congress. Forty coun- 
tries are expected to be represented among 
the exhibitors, delegates, and specthtors at 
the poultry congress in Ottawa, July 27 to 
August 4. The last similar congress was 
held in Spain, three years ago. 

Labor Legislation forWomen. Ina paper 
which Mary A. Winslow of the U. S. Women’s 
Bureau read at the National Conference of 
Social Work in Des Moines, various investi- 
gations of the Bureau into the effect of 
regulatory legislation on women in industry 
were reported and the conclusions drawn 
that the claims of discrimination which 
have been made by those who felt that there 
should be no legislation applying especially 
to women were not justified by the facts. 
A further important point was the need for 
the differentiation of legislation for different 
types of employment and the exemption of 
those groups of highly skilled professional 


or semiprofessional women who are able to 
dictate their own terms of employment. 

National Federation of Women’s Insti- 
tutes. At the time of its annual general 
meeting held in London, May 31 and June 
1, the Federation numbered 3,826 institutes. 
Its monthly magazine, Home and Country, 
has grown from 12 pages and a circulation 
of 9,000 in 1919 to 40 pages and a circulation 
of 46,505 in 1926, with 44 pages in its issue 
for May, 1927. 

French Institute of Physico-Chemical 
Biology. Edmond de Rothschild is re- 
ported in newspaper despatches to have 
given 30,000,000 francs to establish a founda- 
tion similar in general purpose to the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

Bread Consumption in Pennsylvania. 
An investigation of the kind and amount of 
bread purchased and consumed in 1000 
families of Philadelphia, Sunbury, and 
Wilkesbarre is being made by the Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau of Markets and the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in co- 
operation with state bakers’ associations. 
The study is planned to include breadmaking 
in the home and preferences for different 
kinds of bread. 

Sunlight and Health. Typical of English 
interest in this phase of general health is 
the series of four weekly evening lectures 
which the People’s League of Health arranged 
in May and June at the building of the 
Medical Society of London. 

Living Room Furniture Design Exhibit. 
The prize-winning designs in the competition 
recently conducted by the Art Alliance of 
America and made possible by the generosity 
of S. Karpen Brothers, together with twenty 
competing designs of outstanding interest and 
merit, started in May on a circuit which 
will keep them on exhibit until next February 
and which includes visits to thirteen cities 
in the following order: New York; Newark, 
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New Jersey; Minneapolis; Columbus, Ohio; 
St. Louis; Memphis; Los Angeles; Cincin- 
nati; Grand Rapids; Dayton; Buffalo; 
Montclair, New Jersey; and Providence. 

Child Study by Radio. Beginning in 
May, the Child Study Association of America 
inaugurated a series of radio talks through 
station WEAF of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, which deal with such topics 
as “Freedom and discipline,” “Children and 
money,” and “Early friendships.” 

Commonwealth Fund Fellowships. 
Among the twenty-three fellowships awarded 
to honor graduates of British universities 
for study-travel in the United States, one 
went to Richard A. C. Oliver of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh to study the measurement 
of achievement in education at Stanford 
University, one to Ethel Simkins of the 
University of Liverpool to study agricultural 
geography at Clark University, and one to 
Leif Egeland of Natal University College 
and Oxford University to study interracial 
problems at the University of North 
Carolina. 

Commonwealth Fund Health Program. 
Bulletins recently issued by the Child 
Health Demonstration Committee, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, are 
entitled: “The Child Health Demonstra- 
tions, Program and Policies,’ “Child 
Health in Marion County, Oregon,” and 
“Cooperation for Child Health in Athens, 
Georgia.” 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held in Birmingham, 
April 7 to 9, and included a dinner and two 
morning sessions. Each meeting was well 
attended, and there was enthusiastic re- 
sponse towards plans for the Asheville 
meeting. On Friday morning Sybil L. 
Smith of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
spoke on research in home economics, 
Martha McAlpine, child study specialist 
from Georgia, on child study, and Certie 
Reynolds on the nursery school work at 
Auburn. Speakers Saturday morning were 
Margaret Edwards, American Child Health 
Association, Jessie Marriner, State Depart- 


ment of Health, Mrs. L. B. Tunstall, Child 
Welfare Department, and Dr. Seale Harris, 
of Birmingham. 

Officers for the coming year are Henrietta 
M. Thompson, president; Jennie Rosser, 
vice-president; Jennie McIntosh, secretary- 
treasurer; Annie E. Sale, councilor; Mrs. 
Mamie Thorington, alternate councilor. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Irene 
Fletcher and Bertha Dennis, seniors, repre- 
sented the Home Economics Club at the 
Asheville meeting. 

Alabama Experiment Station. Dr. 
Georgia W. Burton has resigned to marry 
Professor E. A. Gerhardt, of Oglethorpe 
University, Atlanta. For the past two 
years Dr. Burton has been working on the 
vitamin content of collards, a project which 
will be continued by the experiment station. 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Home Economics Association. 
The following objectives were adopted for 
the year: (1) increased membership, (2) 
more affiliated student clubs, (3) increase 
in state scholarship fund, (4) completion of 
the quota for the Ellen H. Richards Fund. 
The results May 1 were as follows: (1) mem- 
bership increased from 46 to 58, (2) two 
new Clubs afiiliated, (3) $90 pledged for the 
state fund, (4) $22 paid toward the quota of 
$62.50. Two news letters were issued, one 
in December and one in May. District 
meetings have been held at Little Rock, 
Conway, Fayetteville, Russellville, and 
Arkadelphia, five out of eight districts. 

Hot Springs. Mrs. Elise” A. Lake is 
offering a four-year scholarship for a 4-H 
Club girl at the College of Agriculture, 
University of Arkansas. 

Little Rock. Anna Richardson, field 
worker in child development and parental 
education, visited Little Rock April 9 to 
make a survey of work now being done in 
the state. Connie Bonslagel, head of ex- 
tension work, gave a luncheon for Miss 
Richardson, followed by a conference with 
representatives from the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association, county nurses, and home 
economics workers in the state. 
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State Teachers College. Three of a 
series of chapel programs have been given 
by the home economics department, one on 
table manners showing tables set for various 
types of service, the second showing girls 
appropriately dressed for various occasions, 
and the third a playlet on color. A film 
partly in color borrowed from the Belding 
Silk Company gave an excellent idea of 
the silk industry. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
The State Council held its annual meeting 
at Sacramento on April 14 and 15. Four- 
teen members were present. Dr. Agnes 
Fay Morgan of Berkeley presided. 

Important decisions were as follows: 
To survey the health work being done by 
home economics teachers in the state, en- 
couraging such work by publishing a bulle- 
tin of suggestions; to publish three high 
school courses prepared by committees, 
entitled, “Household science’’, ‘““Nutrition’’, 
and “Shelter or economics of the home”; 
to reach teachers in remote districts by 
offering associate memberships of $1.50 each. 

Essie L. Elliott was appointed editor of 
the News Letter for 1927-28 and also state 
publicity chairman. Each section pledged 
itself through its councilors to appoint a 
news-gatherer who would report monthly to 
the state chairman. The state president 
for 1927-28 is Grace Allingham of Fresno 
State Teachers College. The  secretary- 
treasurer will be chosen from and by the 
central section. 

On April 23 two hundred teachers from 
the Southern Section met at the beautiful 
new Woodrow Wilson Senior High School in 
Long Beach. The superintendent of schools, 
Mr. Stephens, gave an address of welcome 
in which he stressed the importance of real 
homemakers and urged training in homemak- 
ing for men and boys. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Agricultural College. Seven- 
teen senior home economics students spent 
the month of February doing apprentice 
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teaching in vocational and general home 
economics departments in high schools in 
the state. 

Mrs. Gladys Irene Hendrickson, Marie 
Lundberg, Lillis Knappenberger of Connecti- 
cut Agricultural College, and Helen Barker 
of the Windham High School attended the 
North Atlantic Regional Conference, called 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion at Bronxville the week of February 14. 

The Extension Service is undertaking a 
campaign for “running water into the kitchen 
sink in rural homes in Connecticut.” By a 
series of progressive projects the campaign 
will develop into “running water, hot and 
cold, for all purposes in rural homes in 
Connecticut.” 

Edith Mason, head of the Extension 
Service in home economics, Ellen Van Cleef, 
clothing specialist, and Elsie Trabue, direc- 
tor of Girls’ Club Work, attended a 
conference of extension service specialists 
from the northeastern states in Boston, 
February 23 and 24. 

A better arranged and better equipped 
kitchen in the home management house is 
the result of a project carried out by the 
senior students. The kitchen was part of 
an old house not designed for giving exper- 
ience in managerial phases of homemaking. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Agricultural College. In March 
the freshman class gave an Ellen H. Richards 
Memorial program of exceptional merit. 
The printed program gave Mrs. Richards’ 
outstanding achievements and a collection 
of quotations from her writings. A bazaar 
was given in May for the freshman scholar- 
ship fund. 

Late in April the department held Open 
House for about fifteen hundred visitors. 
Outstanding features were the display of 
the art and clothing sections and the tea- 
room managed by the foods section. In 
addition to the display of garments made 
in classes and textile testing, there was on 
exhibit a loan collection of colonial and 
labor handicrafts. The applied design 
classes presented an exhibit of batik, stencil- 
ing, and wood-block printing and of one 
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hundred and fifty De Medici prints and 
modern color etching. 

The local chapter of Omicron Nu has 
purchased a scholarship cup, planning to 
engrave on it each year the name of the 
sophomore major in home economics who 
has won the highest record in her freshman 
year. 

A senior in home economics won second 
place among the twelve to be elected to 
Phi Kappa Phi, the first and third being 
engineers. 

During the year there has been excep- 
tional demand for talks on nutrition and 
various phases of home economics, requests 
coming from three business men’s luncheon 
clubs, four parent teacher associations, 
women’s clubs, and numerous other groups. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. Dr. Edith Hawley has been 
appointed chairman of a committee to make 
plans for a memorial to Caroline L. Hunt. 

The Association has met in the following 
sections this year, each group meeting about 
four times: a Homemakers Section and an 
Economic Section, which have usually held 
joint meetings, a child study group, clothing 
and textile group, and a foods and nutrition 
group. The food and nutrition group has 
held about half of its meetings jointly with 
the local dietetics association. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held April 2, 1927, 
at the Woman’s College, University of 
Delaware, Newark. The attendance was 
the largest since the organization of the 
Association, four years ago. In addition to 
teachers of home economics and extension 
workers, the health department, Century 
Club, and granges sent representatives. 

At a business meeting in the morning the 
following officers were elected: Marion 
Breck, president; Sadie Guseman and Anne 
B. Moore, vice presidents; Helen Brown, 
secretary; and Mrs. Annette Butler, treasurer. 
Luncheon was served in the dining room of 
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the Woman’s College. Ruth O’Brien of the 
U. §. Bureau of Home Economics gave an 
account of the work of the Bureau. The 
audience went then to the Science Building 
where Dr. Nina Simmonds of Johns Hopkins 
University gave an illustrated lecture on 
“Food in its relation to health.” 

A number of students of home economics 
acted as guides to the various buildings of 
the College, and tea was served in the club 
room. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. 
At a recent meeting the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: president, 
Dr. Jennie Tilt, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee; vice-president, Mrs. 
Grace Wagoner; secretary-treasurer, Ida 
Anders, state supervisor of home economics, 
Tallahassee; councilor, Lucy Belle Settle. 
District associations have been organized 
with the following presidents: South Florida, 
Mrs. Grace Wagoner; Central East Coast, 
Anna Heist; West Coast, Charlotte King. 

State College for Women. A “food, 
nutrition, and health” program has been 
adopted by more than 2500 girls in Florida 
home demonstration clubs. This course 
includes production, selection, and utiliza- 
tion of food for better nutrition and health. 

Two state contests awarding trips to the 
International Girls and Boys Club Congress 
are being carried on in connection with nu- 
trition work. Emphasis is placed upon more 
green vegetables and upon posture in its 
relation to nutrition. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. 
The Association met in Macon in April 
under the leadership of Gussie Hill Tabb of 
the Georgia State College for Women. 

Cora M. Winchell of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, spoke on “General 
trends in education as applied to home 
economics” and Sybil Smith of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on recent progress in 
home economics research. The following 
officers were re-elected: president, Bess M. 
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Baird, Athens; vice-president, Leila Bunce; 
secretary, Lurline Collier; treasurer, Katie 
Lanier; councilor, Gussie Hill Tabb. 

Cora M. Winchell spoke to the Homecon 
Club in April and was honor guest at a tea 
given by the sophomores to home economics 
workers in Athens. 

Mary E. Creswell attended the conference 
at the Merrill Palmer School of Homemaking 
in Detroit, on April 18, 19, 20. 

Georgia State College for Women. 
Several students and teachers attended the 
teachers’ conference in Macon during April, 
Joyce Henderson and Gertrude Parker as 
delegates of the Clara Haslock Home Eco- 
nomics Club. 

The Club has made a good start in raising 
a fund to furnish a room in the Parks Memo- 
rial Hospital, the freshman of the home 
economics department giving a Kitchen 
Cabinet Orchestra concert. During the 
year a substantial sum has been added to 
the Practice House Fund. 

The Club has held some interesting meet- 
ings, studying phases of home economics 
work among young girls in other lands with 
the aid of excellent pictures. The programs 
have been made more interesting by having 
girls appear dressed in the costumes of the 
countries studied. 

Fulton High School. The week of April 
5 was a happy one for the Home Econom- 
ics Club. Cora Winchell, who had been 
visiting in Atlanta, addressed the members 
on Wednesday and was guest at a luncheon 
in the home management apartment. 

The Club gave a play Friday to raise 
money to send several delegates to the state 
meeting in Macon. Last year Fulton was 
represented by twelve girls at the student 
club conference. 


ILLINOIS 


Lewis Institute. Two faculty members, 
Marie Blanke and M. Aryln Eilert, attended 
the meeting of the Western Arts Association 
in Milwaukee. 

The classes in interior decoration took for 
a problem in the spring quarter the redecorat- 
ing of the apartment in the main building. 
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The annual At Home of the home econom- 
ics department was held on May 18 and 19. 

May 12 found all but one member of the 
present senior class and two of the two-year 
girls who are interested in institutional work 
placed in positions for the coming year. 

University of Chicago. Marion Talbot, 
formerly dean of women and head of the 
department of household administration, is 
travelling in Europe. 

The Evaporated Milk Association has 
given the food section of the department a 
fine Bausch and Lomb Microscope. Meta 
Given, director of home economics work for 
the Association, has carried out several 
problems in the food laboratories of the 
department. 

The University has for the past two years 
granted five fellowships in home economics. 
Next year these will be held by Jessie M. 
Coles, of the home economics staff of the 
University of Missouri; Ruth Cowan, on 
leave of absence from Michigan State 
Agricultural College; May Louise Cowles, 
on leave of absence from the University of 
Wisconsin; Nelda Ross, formerly therapeutic 
dietitian at the University of Iowa Hospital; 
and Mabel Clare Stienbarger, for a time with 
the Dairy Division, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The home economics delegates to the 
regional conference of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education were entertained 
by the members of the staff at a tea given 
in Ida Noyes Hall, Sunday afternoon, 
April 17. 

Lydia J. Roberts was on the program of 
the National Research Council conference 
on research in child development held in 
Washington, D. C., May 5 to 7. Members 
of the conference included forty or so 
specialists in all phases of child development. 
Miss Roberts spoke on the approach to the 
study of child nutrition through nursery 
school investigation. Miss Roberts also 
attended the meetings of the American 
Child Health Association in Washington 
May 9 to 11. 

For next year, Day Monroe is added to 
the regular staff of the department as assist- 
ant professor on a part-time basis. She is 
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senior author of “Food Buying and Our 
Markets,”’ was formerly assistant professor 
of household arts at Teachers College, and 
this past year has been a fellow at the Uni- 
versity, working on the investigation of 
family status which has been carried out for 
the American Home Economics Association. 
Miss Monroe is offering a new course for 
junior college students, a survey of the 
modern household. This is a departure 
from the courses usually associated with 
home economics in that it deals with the 
family as a group and a way of living rather 
than with the specific activities of meal- 
getting, meal-planning, and clothing con- 
struction. 

University of Illinois. Isabel Bevier 
sailed April 30 for Europe on the S. S. 
~Minnekhada. She was to be in Florence, 
Italy, until June 15, and after that expected 
to travel on the continent and in the British 
Isles until her return to this country in the 
fall. 

Home Economics in Business Section. 
The Chicago group were guests at a luncheon 
given May 6 at the New Palmer House by 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
of which Inez S. Willson is home econom- 
ics director. The luncheon was given in 
honor of a visiting committee of home econo- 
mists who had assembled in Chicago to 
select the winning stories of the Board’s 
fourth national meat story contest for high 
school girls. Dr. P. Mabel Nelson of Iowa 
State College was chairman of the committee, 
and the other members were Genevieve 
A. Callahan, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Alice M. Child, University of Minnesota, 
and Mrs. Caroline B. King, The Country 
Gentleman. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
The ninth convention was held at Terre 
Haute, April 8 and 9. The out-of-state 
speakers were Dean Anne Dudley Blitz of 
Minnesota University and Minnie Irons of 
Michigan Agricultural College. Gudrun 
Carlson and Mary Barber talked at the 
luncheon. The membership reported 402 
members and seven student clubs. 
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At the supervisors’ conference held in 
connection with the meeting, Dr. Caroline 
Hedger was the principal speaker. 

The Homemakers’ number of the news 
letter was published in May. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. Joanna M. Hansen 
of the applied art department is conducting 
a party on a two-month tour of European 
art centers, and has arranged that students 
in her department may under certain condi- 
tions be given academic credit in art apprecia- 
tion for work done on the trip. 

Dr. Elizabeth Hoyt and Mrs. Minnie 
Allen are studying abroad. 

Edna Armstrong of the child welfare 
station, now working in the nursery school, 
is doing an interesting piece of work on 
motor control of the child, specifically his 
ability to dress himself. Little bright- 
colored jackets are used with various kinds 
and arrangements of fasteners and the 
children are observed and timed as they put 
them on. 

Research problems in textiles and clothing 
at present include a study of moth proofing 
as adapted to home needs, done in coopera- 
tion with the departments of textile chemis- 
try and entomology. Moths are placed on 
fabrics of different weaves and texture in the 
attempt to show the efficiency of commercial 
moth-proofing substances. Another prob- 
lem includes the deterioration of woolens 
by bacterial action. A third problem of 
practical import is a study of the effect of 
various types of shoes on the feet of high 
school girls. 

The Iowa Hotel Short Course was held on 
the campus April 26 to 29. Members of 
the departments of foods and nutrition, 
applied art, institutional management, and 
textiles and clothing assisted with the pro- 
gram. Questions for study included food 
selection, menu-making, food preparation, 
methods of serving meat with greatest 
economy. A meat-cutting demonstration 
by the animal husbandry department was 
a feature of the program. Lighting and 
heating problems and water softeners were 
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discussed by members of the chemistry and 
physics departments. 

In the household equipment department 
new types of equipment are being studied 
through advertising material and appliances 
furnished by cooperating manufacturers. 
Work in the laboratory is designed to give 
the student a basis for deciding how to 
select equipment. Students are now trying 
to standardize the routine of their day’s 
work for efficiency and conservation of 
energy. 

During February and March, Margaret 
H. Haggart, radio editor of the home eco- 
nomics division, arranged a series of studies 
in work of great artists for the Homemakers’ 
Half Hour. Small, colored reproductions of 
great paintings were sold at cost to those 
listeners-in who desired them. Joanna 
Hansen gave the talks on the life of the 
artist and the interpretation of his work. 
In a number of small towns, groups of 
women met to listen-in and then discuss 
the lecture. 

An evening course in the care and training 
of children as exemplified by the nursery 
school was given by members of its teaching 
staff. 

Recent cooking tests conducted by the 
foods and nutrition department compared 
the quality of potatoes of different variety 
and those grown in different soils. Samples 
used in the tests were from lots proved by 
extension demonstration to be the best 
yields. Seed of these is to be used in 
demonstrations over the state this year. 

Anna L. Leggett addressed the home 
economics section of the Northeast Division 
of the Iowa State Teachers Association on 
art as correlated with home economics. 

The members of the Ellen H. Richards 
Club have raised funds to send two dele- 
gates to the home economics division of the 
State Teachers’ Convention at Des Moines 
next fall. They held their meeting for 
initiation of new members on April 23 at the 
home of an instructor, Miss Radell. One 
of the aims of the club is to establish a 
friendly relation with the Home Economics 
Club of Cedar Falls High School, which 
entertained the college club on May 3 with 
the play “Honest Peggy.” 
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University of Iowa. The home eco- 
nomics department enjoyed some excellent 
exhibits in March and April. One of hand- 
blocked prints on velvets and velours, 
lent by Elizabeth Shannon, head of the 
design department, Maryland Art Insti- 
tute, attracted the attention not only of the 
campus but of the Iowa City Women’s 
Club as well, especially for its use of bronzes 
and gilts. The Cheney Silk Company lent 
an exhibit of drapery silks, including repro- 
ductions of period drapery silks in damask, 
velvet, brocades, and taffetas. The Viscose 
Company of New York City sent an exhibit 
showing the processes in production of 
rayon. The Home Economics Club gave 
an exhibit of Berea hand-woven materials 
the first two weeks in April. 

Majorie Heseltine of Hills Brothers 
Company, Esther Branch of the Best Foods 
Company, and Marion Stephenson of 
Cheney Brothers recently visited the depart- 
ment. Miss Stephenson talked to the 
clothing classes and illustrated her talk by 
the use of designs, dress materials, and 
costumes. 

Alice L. Edwards visited the university 
on April 6 and was entertained by the Home 
Economics Club. 

Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth, consulting 
engineer on management, lectured on 
“Efficient home management” on April 28 
under the auspices of the graduate college. 
She also talked to a small group on “Women 
in industry.” 


KANSAS 


Kansas State Agricultural College. Dr. 
Margaret Justin, dean of home economics, 
is spending the summer in England. 

Lilian Baker attended the meetings of 
the Eastern Arts Association and the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science 
at Philadelphia. The Commercial Museum, 
Drexel Institute, the Philadelphia Textile 
School, and the Stetson Hat factory in that 
city furnished many points useful for de- 
partment work. In Washington, D. C., the 
Grace Dodge Hotel, the Bureau of Home 
Economics, and the Smithsonian Institute 


were places of especialinterest. In Chicago 
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Miss Baker visited the textile analysis 
laboratory of Sears Roebuck Company. 

Theta Chapter of Omicron Nu initiated 
fourteen members at the home of Dr. Justin 
on April 26. The prize of $10 awarded by 
Omicron Nu to the freshman girl receiving 
the highest grades went this year to Mrs. 
Margaret Ware. 

Home economics students elected to Phi 
Kappa Phi, honor society, were: Mary Ann 
Grimes, Elsie Zohner, Aldene Scantlin, 
Stella May Heywood, Merle Nelson, Hazel 
Dwelly, Bernice Winkler, and Edith Ames. 

The chemical research laboratory in the 
department of food economics and nutrition 
is carrying on a special project on the mineral 
content of root vegetables commonly found 
on winter markets. A special project on 
the changes taking place in the carbohy- 
drates of parsnips in winter storage is nearing 
completion. A study of the Jerusalem 
artichoke has been made which shows this 
vegetable to be a desirable addition to the 
diet. 


LOUISIANA 


State Normal College, Natchitoches. 
Correction: Grace E. Dexter is a graduate 
of the University of Illinois and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Esther Cooley is a 
graduate of Sophia Newcomb College, New 
Orleans. Both Miss Dexter and Miss 
Cooley were reported on page 174 of the 
March JourNAL as graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting was held on Saturday, 
April 23, at Hood College, Frederick. 
Rowena Holdren of Western Maryland 
College presided over the business meeting. 
By unanimous vote the Baltimore Home 
Economics Association was accepted as a 
Baltimore Section of the Maryland Home 
Economics Association. It was felt that 
such a merger would greatly strengthen 
both organizations. Since Maryland was 
to be one of the hostess states at the con- 
vention in Asheville, plans were made for 
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the part the Maryland Association would 
take there. Helen J. Weber was the special 
representative from the state. 

The business meeting was followed by a 
luncheon in Coblentz Hall. In the after- 
noon Dr. Langworthy of the Department of 
Agriculture spoke on “The domestic science 
stages of home economics,” and Edith 
Thomas of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education discussed “More recent phases 
of home economics.” The Home Economics 
Club of Forest Park High School, Baltimore, 
presented an interesting play, “A Study in 
Color.” The Hood College Home Eco- 
nomics Club entertained the Association at 
tea in the Practice House. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Agnes H. Craig, supervisor of 
home economics in the Springfield schools, 
was unanimously elected president at the 
annual meeting in Springfield April 16. 
The other officers are: vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Annette T. Herr and Lucille G. French; 
treasurer, Martha B. Judd; secretary, Anne 
Person, Worcester; councilor, Mrs. Melville 
Eastham; alternate councilor, Dorothea 
Beach; directors, Mildred C. Thomas, and 
Alice P. Bolger. 

About 150 teachers attended the meeting. 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, spoke on “Modern 
problems of the family,” and Dr. Frank 
Howard Richardson, pediatrician, consultant 
in children’s diseases to the New York state 
department of health, on “Our debt to the 
child.” Amy M. Fackt of Simmons College, 
president of the Association, was in the 
chair. At the business session the report 
of the Ellen H. Richards fund, with a goal 
of $1,000, showed $920 raised already, the 
Connecticut Valley branch having collected 
$384. A gain of 163 members in the state 
association was reported. 


MICHIGAN 


Schoolmasters’ Club. At the home eco- 
nomics meeting in Ann Arbor April 28 to 
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30, Dr. Sundwahl of the University of 
Michigan gave a stimulating talk on the 
aspects of public health as they affect home 
economics. Mrs. Merle Byers of Michigan 
State College spoke on the teaching of 
family relationships. The home economics 
teachers joined with teachers of other voca- 
tional subjects in the luncheon meeting 
of the Michigan Society for Vocational 
Education. 

Teacher Training Conference. The 
teacher trainers in home economics met at 
the Central State Normal School, Mount 
Pleasant. A report was given on plans for 
grading outlines of duties and responsibilities 
of student teachers. Outstanding points 
of the Central Regional Conference held in 
Chicago were presented and discussed. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 
The Home Economics Club sent Katherine 
Weiser as its representative to the meeting 
in Asheville. Miss Weiser will be a senior 
next fall. 

Mrs. Ilse Forest of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
is director of the nursery school which opened 
at the college this summer. Much interest 
was shown in the work by the various college 
departments and by the mothers of pre- 
school children. 

A nutrition class was organized in the 
open-air room of the training school. All 
the children were weighed once a week and 
their height measured once a month. One 
week they had a lesson in nutrition and the 
next week were taken to the foods labora- 
tory where they prepared food for luncheon. 
The children also carried on an eight weeks’ 
experiment in animal feeding. One rat 
was given a diet of whole wheat bread, 
lettuce, and milk. The other rat had coffee 
instead of milk. The two children who 
showed the greatest weight gains for the 
preceding week were allowed to feed and 
weigh the rats. 

Mary Margaret Shaw of the foods depart- 
ment is making a study of the comparative 
values of California oranges, Florida oranges, 
tomato juice, and milk in supplementary 
feeding in the mid-morning lunch of the 
kindergarten and first-grade children. 
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Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
“Achievement days” are set aside by students 
of the extension courses in household man- 
agement to show what they have learned 
during the year. Members made attractive 
articles of clothing, revised daily menus to 
meet special needs of children and invalids, 
rearranged their kitchens to save time and 
extra steps, and made their homes better 
by proper arrangement of furnishings. 
Mrs. Louise Campbell is state home demon- 
stration leader. 

The chief feature of the Achievement Day 
programs in each of the six counties enrolled 
in the nutrition project was a nutrition and 
health lecture by Dr. Caroline M. Hedger 
of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund, Chicago. Over 2500 people heard 
Dr. Hedger’s lectures. The women in local 
groups held health food sales and gave nu- 
trition suppers or plays to defray the expenses. 
One feature was the nutrition clinic at which 
visitors had an opportunity not only to see 
the various exhibits but also to ask ques- 
tions about nutrition and health, to be 
weighed and measured, and to be scored 
from the standpoint of nutrition. 

The following exhibits attracted much 
attention: Mrs. Everwell’s and Mrs. Never- 
well’s refrigerators; The health house on 
safety hill; The house of the bad fairies in 
danger valley; The ark of health (with the 
animals made from fruit and vegetables 
going into the ark two by two); Are your 
teeth starving for lime? 

A Farm Women’s Institute will be held 
at the College the last week in July, just 
before the National and_ International 
Country Life Association. The women will 
live on the campus at the Women’s Build- 
ing. The topics for discussion are: Home 
improvement, including remodeling the 
farm kitchen, beautifying the farm yard, 
farm home power, and electricity in the 
farm home; Citizenship, including child 
training and social development of the 
child; Health day; and Farm income for 
farm folks. 
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MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
The last meeting of the year was held at 
the University Farm Campus on May 10. 
The preliminary meeting and program at 
five o'clock were followed by a picnic supper 
at six, after which a business meeting was 
held to elect new officers. Alice Haley, 
state supervisor of home economics, was 
the retiring president. Helen Grant has 
been appointed state councilor. 

University of Minnesota. Julia O. New- 
ton was elected chairman of the home 
economics section of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers to succeed Abby 
Marlatt. Miss Newton attended the meet- 
ing at Oakland, California, May 21 to 25. 

Eva Blair, who was a home demonstration 
agent in Minnesota for three years and who 
has taught in the public schools of the 
Island of Mani, Hawaii, since Janvary, 
1926, returned to the United States by way 
of the Orient and Europe at the close of 
school in June. 

Mary Floride Vos, ’25, began work in Steele 
County early in June. Miss Vos took the 
place of Edythe Turner, who resigned to 
take a similar position in Maryland. 

Students of dietetics and _ institution 
management in the home economics division 
visited the Rochester Hospital and Clinic 
on May 21 under the direction of Katharine 
McFarland of the University and Mary 
Smith of St. Mary’s Hospital at Rochester. 
The Rochester Diet Kitchen under the 
direction of Mary Foley was included in the 
itinerary. 

Clara M. Brown, head of the teacher- 
training section, home economics division, 
will hereafter devote her time to graduate 
work in home economics education. Ella 
J. Rose will be head of the teacher-training 
section. Miss Rose teacher-trainer 
and state supervisor of Connecticut until 
the past two years, when she has been doing 
graduate work at the University of Minne- 
sota. She received her master’s degree in 
June. 

Amy P. Morse is teaching in the summer 
school at Morgantown, West Virginia. 
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Lucy A. Studley has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence for study. 

Kathleen Dietrich, a graduate student, was 
recently awarded a Shevlin Fellowship for 
study toward a doctor’s degree in home 
economics. 

Muriel McFarland of the teacher-training 
section will study at Columbia University 
in 1927-28. 

State Department of Education. Alice 
Haley resigned her position the first of 
July. Her plans for another year are not 
definite. Aura Keever succeeds Miss Haley 
as state supervisor. 

Carleton College. The chemistry and 
home economics departments held an ex- 
hibit on March 25 which was visited by over 
two thousand people. The food classes 
gave demonstrations of experiments with 
leavening agents and fats; the dietetics 
students displayed typical menus for normal 
health, diabetes, and high blood pressure. 
A marketing demonstration showed counters 
with groups of foods having the best supplies 
of proteins, energy, regulating substances, 
calcium, iron, and vitamins. 

Minnesota Home Extension Conferer.ce. 
This was held at the College of Agriculture, 
Forestry, and Home Economics, University 
of Minnesota, the week of February 28. 
Edith Dixon, Child Welfare Institute, 
Minneapolis, discussed the work of the 
Institute. Neale S. Knowles, state leader 
of home economics extension, Iowa, spoke 
on “County organization for home work.” 
Others assisting on the program were Dean 
W. C. Coffey, Department of Agriculture; 
Director F. W. Peck, agricultural extension; 
Wylle B. McNeal; members of the extension 
staff, and Minnesota homemakers. ‘Music 
for the family” was conducted by Fannie 
Buchanan of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. 

Northwest Conference on Child Health 
and Parent Education. The first conference 
of this kind in Minnesota was held in Minne- 
apolis, March 8 to 10, through the cooperation 
of fifty Twin City organizations, including 
child and family welfare agencies, women’s 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, civic 
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and health organizations, teachers’ associa- 
tion, and the University of Minnesota. 
“The development of the child,” “The child 
at home,” “The child in the community,” 
and “The child in the school” were the chief 
themes. Most of the 1800 people registered 
were residents of the Twin Cities, but many 
were delegates from organizations in the 
state. Exhibits gave information concern- 
ing the child’s food, clothing, room, play 
equipment, supplies for craft work, and 
such organizations as the Boy and Girl 
Scouts. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City. Following a _ revelation 
that only a few of the boys in the physiology 
classes of Northeast Junior High School 
had ever heard of or tasted rutabaga, water- 
cress, salsify, Swiss chard, artichokes, and 
eggplant, and that many did not care for 
carrots and spinach, the girls in the foods 
classes, under Augusta Gufler, served a 
“sampling” of buttered carrots and peas, 
creamed salsify, graham muffins, and milk 
during the noon lunch period. The boys 
reported that only twelve of the fifty did 
not like salsify and three did not like carrots 
as served. Another luncheon will include 
fresh spinach and unpolished rice cooked 
with cheese. 

In the junior and senior high schools the 
home economics department gives one 
assembly program during the school term, 
at which the girls display their work. Dress 
reviews have afforded an opportunity for 
cooperation between the physical education 
and the home economics departments by 
impressing upon the girls the fact that faulty 
posture can mar the most beautifully 
constructed costume. 

Southeast State Teachers College. Cape 
Girardeau has assumed the responsibility of 
caring for large numbers of flood victims of 
southern Illinois. Many of them were 
housed for several weeks in the new Houck 
Field House. Beds, clothing, and food have 
been provided, and home economics students 
have helped to serve meals, distribute 
clothing, and entertain the children. Myra 
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Amsden of the home economics department 
and the young women of her clothing classes 
have cut garments from remnants of ma- 
terials contributed by merchants and taught 
the girls of the refugee group to construct 
garments for themselves and others. 

University of Missouri. Features of the 
annual state vocational contests conducted 
by the department of home economics in 
cooperation with the state supervisor, Ella 
Moore, May 5 and 6, were increased interest, 
the higher standard of work, and the partici- 
pation of University students. California 
High School won first place, Lebanon second, 
and La Plata third. 

The Home Economics Club reports a 
considerable increase in membership and 
attendance this year with much interest in 
the social luncheons held occasionally in the 
home economics building. 

Lucile Strickland, a junior student, will 
attend Merrill-Palmer School next year. 

Leave of absence has been granted to 
three members of the home economics staff. 
Jessie Coles, in charge of clothing, will 
study at Chicago University; Rebecca 
Sholley, teacher of home management and 
child care, and Marian Dunshee of the 
extension staff, who were granted child 
development scholarships, will study at 
Merrill-Palmer and Minnesota University 
respectively. 

The annual Junior Farm and Home Week 
was held at the University May 2 to 5. The 
outstanding event of the week was the first 
statewide 4-H club leaders’ training con- 
ference which was conducted by Mr. Ray 
A. Turner, field agent of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and by the state club 
staff. Each of twenty-seven counties sent 
a home economics 4-H club leader who had 
won the prize trip awarded by the Woman’s 
National Exposition of St. Louis in their 
$1,000 club leadership contest. 

The Missouri Bankers Association co- 
operated with the State Extension Service 
by furnishing $1,500 to pay the expenses of 
outstanding club members from the fifteen 
counties ranking highest in 4-H club work 
during 1926. Fourteen counties took part 
in the demonstration contest. 
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The inter-county singing and song-writing 
contests were also new features of Junior 
Farm and Home Week. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. 
The councilors had a luncheon and business 
meeting at Montana State College the last 
of April. New business included the 
appropriation of funds to buy circulating 
reference material which will be rented to 
teachers in the state for a small fee. 

University of Montana. During the win- 
ter quarter the club had the privilege of 
hearing native women lecture on Iceland, 
Ireland, and Russia, and of seeing various 
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articles which the women had brought with 
them from the Old World. 

In order to raise money the Club members 
served tea in the foyer of the new campus 
Little Theatre between acts of plays given 
during the year. 

The girls taking costume design under 
the direction of Edith Rhyne designed by 
“futuristic” methods this year, receiving 
their inspiration for certain types of clothing 
by listening to music, studying historic 
prints, and working with flowers. 

The home economics department held 
Open House on May 26 under the direction 
of Anne Platt and Edith Rhyne. A special 
feature was the style show displaying historic 
and modern costumes. 
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